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Schools and Recreation 


SPACIOUS SCHOOL YARD in a large city, with a 

large picket iron fence completely surrounding 
it, locked Saturday and Sunday; inside two hundred 
youngsters, without any adult leadership, playing. 
They had climbed the sharp pickets to get in—would 
climb them again to get out! Youngsters not to be 
denied. 


In such a fenced and locked yard one high school 
boy with a fine record was arrested in June, on the 
afternoon preceding his evening high school gradu- 
ation. He and several associates had wished to play 
a final game of basketball. 


A small suburban village. A schoolhouse yard 
locked after school hours. In the block nearby 
within two months three children had been injured 
by automobiles while playing in the street. The 
children dug a hole under the fence to get into the 
school yard to play. For this they were brought be- 
fore the principal of the school and warned that 
they would be punished if this lawless conduct per- 
sisted. 


Schoolhouses dark, locked at night—unused. Re- 
ports from police officials of rising delinquency 
among teen-age youngsters and warnings that eve- 
ning recreation centers, lighted and heated, must be 
opened up. 
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Schools cannot escape their responsibility for 
play and recreation. 

Schools have their teachers of music, of arts 
and crafts, speech, drama, nature, games, athletics. 
In schools boys and girls acquire skills, fundamen- 
tal skills in play and recreation. 

There is general recognition of the value of 
what is being done by the schools in training boys 
and girls in fundamental skills in recreation. 

Educators in setting up the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education included as one of them train- 
ing for leisure. 

Again to go back to Aristotle, as we all do, we 
have the declaration that the end and purpose of 
education is training for the right use of leisure. 

Schools without provision for play, recreation, 
leisure are unthinkable. 

True recreation and leisure-time activities belong 
to the home, the church, the park, but they belong 
also to the school, and they never can be taken away 
from the school—just as they never can be taken 
away from the park, the church, the home. 

Park leaders, school leaders, recreation leaders 
alike recognize that recreation and the spirit of 
play, of youth, of abundant living belong to all 
that relates to man. 

HowarkD BRAUCHER. 
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LETTERS TO AND FROM THE EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


To RECREATION : 

(Following the publication of the article on 
Jacksonville—of the “American Cities in Recrea- 
tion” series—in the October 1948 issue of RECRE- 
ATION, this letter was received from the author :) 

“Believe it or not, I don’t seem to be able to keep 
a copy of this issue on my desk. My own staff, 
contrary to custom, is soaking up my words of 
wisdom. .... 

“Following up a few moments of aberration, I'd 
like to add to the article that J. B. Williams, a dis- 
trict representative of the National Recreation 
Association, was a real tail-twister when the pres- 
ent department of Jacksonville came into being. 
None of our present employees were in the depart- 
ment then, and our board minutes go back only to 
1930, so I’m piecing the story together. ‘J. B.’ 
maintained his office in our department for many 
years and was present to advise in all of the early 
steps. He wrote the enabling act, checked it with 
a local lawyer, kept behind the board until the 
millage referendum was passed. We have been 
regular patrons of the training services offered by 
NRA for these many years. Brevity is no sin, 
but it’s harder to say ‘multum in parvo’ than many 
realize.” 

NatHAN L. MALLison, Superin- 
tendent of Recreation, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


“I take RECREATION magazine and, although it 
costs me only five dollars per year (general mem- 
bership), I feel that I have carried out enough of 
the ideas gained from the magazine to make it 
worth $50,000 to the community.” 

HersBert G. West, Mayor and 
Commissioner of Safety, Walla 
Walla, Washington. 
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To SUBSCRIBERS: 

RECREATION is very much in need of good pho- 
tographs for its new cover. Would you like to 
submit a local picture or two for such a purpose? 
Please run, don’t walk, to your nearest camera or 
picture files, and send in what you can. Many of 
you hold photographic contests during the year. 
Are some of the “prize winners” available? Credit, 
of course, will be given to your recreation depart- 
ment or organization. 

SPECIFICATIONS—Clear, contrasting blacks and 
whites are required and, if possible, the photo- 
graph should have a light area in an upper corner 
for the magazine title. Cover pictures should in- 
clude only one or two people at most; or may be 
simply scenic (if striking), or of objects symbolical 
of recreation, including no people at all. Also, they 
may be seasonal—of Halloween, Christmas, winter 
sports activities, and so on—or simply decorative. 

The following should be sought in each picture: 

Storytelling quality—people doing things that they 
would normally do, unposed; human interest. 

Photographic quality—good lighting, timing, inter- 
esting copy. 

Impact—that quality which arouses emotion in the 
beholder, be it that he just feels pleased. 

Simplicity—no complicated backgrounds, mottled 
patterns, overcrowded rooms, masses of people. 

Beauty—this is hard to define, but there can be 
beauty in a rugged old face or a bright young one; 
in the pattern of teen-age youth hiking against a 
fleecy sky; in a child playing. 

Good composition, with figures and objects well- 
placed, is essential. Try to visualize the photo- 
graph magazine size, with title in the light space 
at the top. How will it look? Our last five covers 
may give you some idea. 

DorotHy DONALDSON 
Managing Editor, RECREATION 
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T HAS LONG been generally recognized by recre- 
I ation departments that, basically, many of the 
leisure-time interests of women and girls differ 
widely from those of men and boys. Today, many 
such departments, eager to meet local needs, are 
putting on well-balanced programs which include 
activities based upon the special interests of girls, 
plus the social, co-recreation activities desired by 
both sexes. Experimentation in program for 
women and girls has indeed been bearing fruit ; and 
it now is an accepted fact that we need to give 
girls more opportunities to acquire skills and self- 
confidence in groups of other girls of their own 
age, in preparation for making the transition to a 
social program freely and naturally. Thus, girls 
niust always be considered in planning play areas, 
choosing staff leaders and in scheduling facilities. 
If the social activities are to be successful, they 
need this special help to give them a feeling of 
adequacy, before they will participate. 

It is interesting to note, however, that there still 


exists, throughout the country, a goodly number - 


of community recreation departments which con- 
tinue to put on extensive programs of athletics 
favoring boys, and a summer playground program 
for the children, but do little or nothing to balance 
this with equal recreation opportunities for girls. 
One answer to this, of course, is that leaders, 
specifically trained for girls’ work, are greatly 
needed. 

In setting up recreation training institute pro- 
grams today, the National Recreation Association 
reports that there is always a request for one or 
two sessions to be devoted exclusively to girls’ 
programs. This is a most encouraging trend, for 
all recreation leaders know that when questions 
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Program for Women and Girls 


begin to come from the group, rather than from 
the leader, things begin to happen. 

As can be seen, there is great need for guidance 
and for training in this area of work. Through the 
years, and with ever growing concern for further 
progress along this line, the Association has been 
able to place at the disposal of community recrea- 
tion departments throughout the country—to help 
in establishing such programs and in training 
leaders—the services of a highly skilled and ex- 
perienced woman worker. (See Jn the Field, 
Helen Dauncey, page 517.) This has been made 
possible through the generous contribution of 
funds by Mrs. Charles V. Hickox in memory of 
her mother, Katherine F. Barker. Mrs. Hickox 
has long been deeply interested in this work and 
in the ideals of the Association. The fund was 
established in 1928. 

Miss Dauncey, the National Recreation Associ- 
ation’s Katherine F. Barker Memorial Field Sec- 
retary, visits communities in all parts of the coun- 
try throughout the year, addresses hundreds of 
civic leaders, visits recreation departments to help 
organize girls’ activities and social recreation, and 
conducts a series of the training institutes for 
leaders. Floods of newspaper clippings, and appre- 
ciative letters forwarded to the Association, attest 
to the very real value of such service to local 
communities. 

Actually, many departments which do not have 
an adequate girls’ program are aware of their lack, 
and are searching for ways in which to do some- 
thing about it. In addition, those who have not 
yet done anything at all are being frankly apolo- 
getic about it and saying, “We are not doing as 
much for the girls as we should.” This is a hope- 
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ful sign. Men who are trained in athletic work 
remark, “I know I cannot do the job myself, and 
I want to find a well-trained woman assistant who 
can develop girls’ club activities and do more with 
our social programs, which I admit are weak.” 
These sentiments, coming from a department head, 
mean that he is wide awake, and has been educated 
as to recreation needs and the fundamentals of 
good program. 

Although, more and more, the importance of co- 
educational activities, for both boys and girls, is 
recognized in recreation, there will always exist 
this need for fuller opportunities for girls and 
women to participate in the activities which are 
peculiar to their interests much in the same way 
as wrestling, for instance, is peculiar to the boys. 

Some of our most unhappy, poorly adjusted 
adult young women today are those who do not 
know how to play with their fellows; those who, 
because of lack of opportunity to join those of 
their own age in activities based upon like inter- 
ests, are lacking in poise, self-assurance, personal- 
ity, and skills which could enrich their lives and 
make them interesting as individuals. They sim- 
ply have missed out on the kind of experiences 
that develop these qualities. 

Some fortunate young people come from the 
kinds of homes where social experiences and good 
times, interest in life as an exciting adventure, 
careful training, and stimulation of the imagina- 
tion are a part of family life. Too many do not, 
and their only way of getting these things is 
through public and private agencies. In this re- 
spect we all know, too, that public agencies have 
the opportunity of reaching more people than pri- 
vate agencies! Furthermore, we know that girls 
and boys can be in school together for years, and 
yet never develop friendships and share social ex- 
periences in a way which can be done in their 
hours of leisure. Happiness depends upon the 
development of healthy, well-adjusted personalities 
through the opportunity to mix normally and nat- 
urally with others socially. Such social contacts 
are made in a well-directed recreation program, 
under wise and competent leadership. 


Younger Girls’ Programs 


The time to start a girls’ program is in the early 
years. If little girls, from six to eight years old, 
had a chance to participate in the things which 
interest them, we would have fewer so called 
“problems” when they reach their teens. 

Activities should be planned (with their help) 
around their interest in themselves, and should 
provide : 
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1. Fun and good times together. 
2. The opportunity of belonging to a group, the feeling 
of importance which comes from “belonging,” and the 
chance for successful achievement and self-development. 
3. Healthy enjoyment of exercise, and the learning of 
physical skills through indoor and outdoor activities 
(group games and individual games); the learning of 
the rules of good sportsmanship which will be applicable 
all their lives. 
4. The chance to participate in rhythmic activities. 
5. The chance to participate in creative activities (crafts, 
art work, drama, music). 
6. The opportunity to develop tastes and appreciations. 
7. The opportunity for planning and conducting social 
affairs. 
8. The chance to develop, and share, their natural inter- 
ests in home crafts, homemaking. 
9. The opportunity for service, and the satisfaction that 
can be achieved through service. 

It is during these years that the best work can 
be done in preparation for successful co-recreation 


activities later. 


Older Girls’ Programs 


As girls get older (twelve to sixteen), their in- 
terests broaden, and they are concerned with their 
own personal problems as they relate to other peo- 
ple—to the “gang,” to boys, family, associates, 
community. Much good work can be done with 
this age group by a wise leader. Health, health 
habits and etiquette can be emphasized, because 
now they link up with glamour, charm and attrac- 
tiveness. 

Recently, the Katherine F. Barker Memorial 
Field Secretary met with a group of fifteen Camp 
Fire Girls in Lawton, Oklahoma. Most of them 
were thirteen or fourteen years of age. When 
asked what they would like to do—play games or 
whatever—they all chorused, “We would rather 
‘just talk’.” More exploration discovered that 
they wanted to talk “about boys.” For almost an 
hour they asked eager questions, most of them 
concerned with matters of etiquette—which were 
obviously extremely important to them—and how 
to be popular with, and well-liked by the boys. 
Miss Dauncey says, “At first glance, this might 
seem to be rather far removed from a recreation 
program discussion, and yet it illustrates how 
eager they are for words of advice from an adult 
leader, who likes them and doesn’t think that they 
are ‘silly,’ and for those social experiences which 
a well-planned recreation program can offer them. 
It also indicates how a program can be developed 
from the interests of the group. Not a youngster 
there would have turned away from any suggestion 
that might be linked with her desire to be popular 
and to have a good time. . .. How much a leader 
can learn by letting the groups talk more, and then 
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making plans for working with them!” 

To girls at this age, exercise becomes desirable 
because it streamlines the figure, makes one spar- 
kle with health; and “grace” is a quality to be 
obtained, if possible. Therefore, swimming, danc- 
ing, skating, tennis, badminton are received with 
enthusiasm and thoroughly enjoyed. Actually, 
these girls need vigorous physical exercise to coun- 
teraet emotional strains; and they need opportu- 
nities to talk things over in group discussions, 
such as the above, to relieve them of their anxie- 
ties. Now, being sure of one’s self socially becomes 
necessary to happiness. 

They need parties, dances, music, drama and, 
above all, laughter. They need a chance to try out 
a great variety of things which may lead to life- 
long interests. Also, games, group singing, drama, 
crafts, hikes, square dancing, picnics, treasure 
hunts and all activities of this type are doubly 
enjoyable when boys can be included. 

In a recent, nation-wide survey of teen-agers, 
the first desire of both girls and boys was “to be 
well-liked and popular” ; while the second was “to 
have the skill which makes you a hit with the 
crowd.” (The skill most widely mentioned, in this 
instance, was a musical one—either singing or the 
playing of an instrument. Recreation workers, 
here is a valuable lead!) 


Women’s Programs 


A recreation program provides great leeway for 
“interest” groups and special service projects. 
Women are interested in what is going on about 
them locally, nationally and internationally. They 
enjoy discussion groups, and are challenged by an 
opportunity to be of service. They are interested 
in matters pertaining to homemaking and the fam- 
ily, as well as in cultural activities and social 





Girls from twelve to sixteen find “grace” a desira- 
ble quality. Many leaders report ballet as popular. 
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gatherings. Young business women and industrial 
workers also are particularly interested in clothes, 
and in any activities having to do with self- 
improvement or with preparing them for a richer 
life. They are interested in physical activities 
usually for health reasons, or because they stream- 
line the figure. 

Women find great satisfaction in creative activ- 
ities—making things to beautify their homes, to 
wear, to give away. They have an interest in co- 
recreation in its broadest interpretation (not just 
dances and parties), which can make for greater 
appreciation between the sexes, a more satisfying 
use of leisure time, and happier homes in which 
to bring up children. 

Service women, defense plant workers, women 
in other war services, have experienced the or- 
ganized recreation programs put on by wartime 
agencies, and have returned to their home towns 
demanding that similar programs be made avail- 
able to citizens in their own communities. Such 
women are visiting private neighborhood welfare 
agencies, settlement houses, ywca’s, recreation 
departments and so on, asking for the same type 
of recreation opportunities locally. No doubt many 
of them could be persuaded to help with such a 
program, on a volunteer basis. Ex-service women 
should be interested in bringing to the younger 
girls at home some of the things they’ve learned 
elsewhere. Here, community recreation depart- 
ments have a great opportunity for service, for it 
is possible for them to reach all women of the 
community at some level—that of planning, par- 
ticipation, or volunteer leadership. 


A Bird’s-Eye View 


The women’s and girls’ programs, already well- 
established in many communities, can offer sug- 
gestions to other recreation departments and rec- 
reation leaders. According to 1948 reports from 
across the country, all such programs for girls 
have, of course, included athletic activities to vary- 
ing degrees. Some take the form of well-organized 
sports leagues, especially in the larger cities, but 
emphasis, in many cases—and almost always in 
the smaller communities—is placed upon non- 
competitive, non-league games — volleyball, kick 
ball, badminton, softball and so on, and on such 
sports as tennis, swimming, ice skating, archery 
and bike riding. Games of low-organization, espe- 
cially when used in junior groups, give younger 
girls an introduction to the basic fundamentals of 
sports for later years. A few recreation depart- 
ments go in for hockey or soccer. In Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, for instance, the program in- 
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cludes a league of nine teams of high school girls 
who battle it out on the hockey field every Tues- 
day afternoon during an enthusiastic season. 

The few excerpts below, quoted from recreation 
reports, are typical of many throughout the coun- 
try, and reveal some of the activities, other than 
sports, which have been most popular: 


Lexington, Kentucky—We, first of all, would 
like to mention two points concerning our over-all 
program which, we believe, are indispensable to 
its success. First, on each playground and at each 
community center, we place two directors—a girl 
and a boy between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-seven. We feel that it takes youth to ap- 
peal to youth, and our program is planned with 
this thought in mind. Second are our well-lighted 
areas for evening activities—we register sixty per 
cent adult attendance at night. Working girls and 
housewives make up a large part of this group. 

Some of our most successful activities, in our 
program for women and girls, are: Tea parties for 
those ten years old and younger. with the girls 
dressing as Lady-Come-To-See in their mothers’ 
dresses, high heeled shoes, and so on. Little girls 
love to dress up this way. Great pains are taken 
in decorating the tables—pretty table cloths, flow- 
ers, candles, and tiny doll dishes are used. The 
children are taught correct party manners, the 
correct way to set a table, and something of child 
care, while entertaining their dolls at tea. Pro- 
grams include singing, stories, games, dancing, 
dramatics, movies, and puppet shows. Hostess 
clubs, for girls eleven to twelve years old, assist 
the directors with the tea parties. Cooking clubs, 
for girls thirteen to sixteen, occasionally are al- 
lowed to entertain the stag clubs. Adult make-it 
clubs meet twice monthly to make party decora- 
tions for the various seasons of the year. Weekly 
story hours, although planned for youngsters ten 
years old and younger, are enjoyed by all ages. 

House of the Three Bears, established for chil- 
dren ten years old or younger, is visited by them 
every year while the bears are vacationing in a 
cooler climate. The house is a little white cottage 
just twelve miles east of the sun and west of the 
moon—over the roller coaster road. 

Other program activities include a play hour of 
quiet and active games for small children; bathing 
beauty contests for seven year olds and under; 
shower baths for ten and under during the very 
hot weather; radio programs for four to fourteen 
year olders ; puppet shows; ballet and tap dancing ; 
Easter egg hunt; team sports, which include bat 
ball for girls twelve and under, junior bound ball for 
girls thirteen to fifteen, senior bound ball for girls 
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sixteen and over; spring tournaments in rope 
jumping, hop scotch; city-wide tennis tournament 
with special divisions for junior girls, women’s 
singles and mixed doubles; junior olympics for 
girls from ten to thirteen, which inchide track 
events; dances, ballroom and folk, held weekly— 
sometimes with orchestra; movies; art classes; 
music appreciation hours on Saturday afternoon. 


Sylacauga, Alabama—Seven major planning 
groups are made up of girls and women. Occa- 
sionally, they plan activities in which only club 
members are included, but ninety per cent of the 
activities are open to all who wish to participate— 
both girls and boys. An adult advisor meets with 
each group and makes suggestions if necessary, 
but planning, decorating and conducting the events 
are done by the girls themselves. There, we think, 
is the key to the success of our activities. The pro- 
gram can be divided into: 


Social recreation—which includes our dances. 
Dances are held after each football game, when a 
teen-age orchestra plays. Other special dances 
include such affairs as the Red Head Dance, to 
which all people with red hair are admitted free, 
and where the orchestra wears red yarn wigs while 
the floor show is given by selected red heads; the 
graduation dance, to which all current high school 
seniors are admitted free; the Star Dust Dance, 
an annual dance given by the teen-age girls’ club 
and open to everyone; the White Christmas Ball, 
an annual affair given by the young adult girls’ 
club; the Valentine Dance, and so on. Square 
dancing includes the hobo dances, tacky party 
square dance, county fair square dance; while 
other parties cover a wide variety of themes such 
as comic strip party, hobo party, honky tonky 
party, skating party. Sports—including softball, in 
which the girls’ teams practice twice a week, play 
one night a week in city league games; tennis, 
made up of free classes once a week, with city 
tournaments for all ages in July. Study programs 
—include courses in personal grooming, consisting 
of a series of talks given by competent adults 
chosen by the teen-agers; and a career course, 
meeting weekly, in which members of different 
professions talk to the high school girls about their 
own particular field of work. Teaching, designing, 
recreation, nursing, and library work are some of 
the fields that have been discussed. 

Service projects—covering such activities as 
making up packages for people overseas, assisting 
with the community Christmas tree, assisting with 
the serving of banquets at the recreation building, 
assisting in selling tickets for civic projects. 
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Miscellaneous—each club holds weekly meet- 
ings. One girls’ club raises enough money each 
year to take the whole club of twenty-five mem- 
bers, and two chaperons, to Florida for a week’s 
house party, including a cottage on the beach, food 
and a city bus, chartered for the round trip. 





Chicago Park District, Ilinois—It would be 
impossible to carry on many facets of program 
without the liberal participation of women and 
girls. This is true of musical activities. In the 
symphonic field, a generous proportion of our or- 
chestral players are women. Last year a Women’s 
Symphony was organized and, by the end of the 
season, numbered forty-five capable players. In 
opera, an adult and a children’s opera guild is 
maintained. In addition, several adult and chil- 
dren’s chorus groups meet weekly in rehearsals, 
under professional leadership. Classes in ballet 
dancing appeal mostly to girls in their teens. 

Other opportunities for women and girls to par- 
ticipate in musical activities are offered through 
the Choral and Instrumental Music Association. 
There are, for instance, two club groups completely 
staffed by grandmothers. Both of these, under the 
name of “Grandmother Concert Parties,” present 
splendid concerts in our parks. Then there is the 
“Sweet Adeline” group, a female version of the 
Barbershop Quartet. Other participating organi- 
zations include “All Girls Lithuanian Choral 
Groups” and “Polish Women’s Singing Groups.” 
Women and girls predominate in all of the choral 
and concert groups. The same is true of the 
Drama Shop and its costume department. Pro- 
ductions are presented by junior and senior groups, 
while miscellaneous service is given to parades, the 
decorating of floats, the annual one-act play tour- 
nament, exhibits, carnivals, an annual Negro music 
festival, the annual opera and its costuming, “I 
Am An American Day,” many occasional parties, 
and eighty-eight gym demonstrations. 


Our In-Service Training Institutes, which oc- 
cur three times each year, embrace the following 
subjects: acting; play selection, with reference to 
age groups, I. Q. levels, community backgrounds ; 
shadow plays, including design of characters in 
profile, cut from cardboard, and their projection 
and direction ; puppetry ; dramatic direction, using 
as a text “The Art of Play Production” by John 
Dolman. 


San Francisco, California—In an extensive 


athletic program, which is presented in three divi- 
sions—that for juniors, industrial women and 
“recreation women”—we find that the “Playday” 
or “Playnight” type of competition is best. Among 
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Women love to make things to beautify their homes, 
wear, give away. Service projects appeal to them. 


a variety of additional activities, one of the special 
events of the year is a doll show. More than four 
thousand children entered dolls this year. About 
six hundred of the winning dolls from the play- 
grounds were taken to the Rotunda of the City 
Hall, where they were again judged. Spectators 
of this event have numbered as many as two 
thousand. 


Somerville, Massachusetts — Girls’ activities 
are carried on by the Somerville Federated Girls’ 
Clubs, sponsored by the recreation commission. 
The Federation, composed of representatives from 
the various activity clubs, puts out a quarterly bul- 
letin reporting on club events and prints the pro- 
grams for dramatic productions. 


Memphis, Tennessee—Classes for housewives 
are conducted in the community center during the 
fall to spring season, and swimming classes are 
held in municipal pools. Activities include formal 
gymnastics, corrective exercises, tap dancing. 
Members of the last group call themselves “Danc- 
ing Mothers,” frequently appearing in neighbor- 
hood programs or at hospitals, designing and mak- 
ing their own costumes. During the winter, ballet 
and tap dancing are the top activities for girls, 
with ballet the most popular. These girls like tech- 
nique better than any other phase of dancing, and 
the best dancers among the older girls are ap- 
pointed leaders, to help others who need assist- 
ance. Over 800 children were enrolled in these 
classes in three community centers last year. 

During the summer playground season, similar 
classes are held weekly on twenty-eight play- 
grounds. Summer teen-age dances on the play- 
grounds are held outdoors, with hard surfaced 
tennis courts and concrete wading pools serving 
as floors for the dancing. 
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One of the most popular places in the commu- 
nity centers, for small girls up to twelve years of 
age (and boys, too), is the Toy Shop and play 
room. Here, under the supervision of a cheerful, 
understanding director, children play joyfully after 
school and on Saturdays. The Toy Shop is full 
of all kinds of toys dear to the hearts of girls and 
boys; and two play houses, four feet by six feet, 
complete with furnishings, are “for rent” every 
afternoon at three p.m. Preference is given to the 
first tenants to apply, for the housing shortage is 
very acute here as well as in the nation. There is 
much hustle and bustle as they get ready for 
housekeeping—checking out of the Toy Shop the 
articles necessary to make the play house a home, 
such as a doll “baby” with clothes, dishes, pots 
and pans, iron and ironing board, and the indis- 
pensable telephone. 


Tacoma, Washington—For the most part, co- 
recreation predominates in our program, but sev- 
eral events are held each week for women or girls 
only. These have met with huge success, and en- 
rollment is continually growing. The most popu- 
lar series in the past year have included courses 
in ceramics and in floral arrangements, which fea- 
tured the making of corsages, Christmas decora- 
tions, wreaths and favors. These were followed by 
courses, of four weeks each, in textile painting, 
wood carving, leather tooling, and copper tooling. 
The group, with an average attendance of 200, 
meets once a week for four hours. Several par- 
ticipants have developed their latent abilities to 
such an extent that they have opened shops of their 
own—one florist and two ceramic or pottery shops. 
A craft guild has been formed as a result of the 
initial venture, and a city-wide interest in “doing 
something with your hands” is growing. 





A women’s gym class has turned into a popular 
one-night-a-week get-together. Special parties are 
held for husbands and friends four times a year, 
and volleyball, basketball, setting-up exercises and 
marching drills help to attain the streamlined fig- 
ures most of the members are seeking. Two girls’ 
clubs each meet one night a week, and enjoy spe- 
cial games, talent shows, some non-competitive 
sports, holiday parties, hikes and picnics. Mem- 
bership in the adult groups usually means a small 
fee, which is used to defray expenses of the lead- 
ers. For the girls’ groups, a dime or so is collected 
for a special party or celebration. Men and boys 
are invited for certain occasions. 


Los Angeles, California—We provide activi- 
ties for women and girls in all classifications, for 
every age level. Rhythmics, dramatics, arts and 
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crafts, games and sports, clubs, camping, nature 
lore, social recreation, parties, picnics and music 
are offered to girls at an early age. The big factor 
in the program is the gearing of the activity to 
the level for which it is appropriate. Because we 
are deeply concerned that every girl and woman 
have an opportunity to participate, we offer many 
choices for the individual. 

Our directors are guided in planning programs 
—including all of the activities mentioned above, 
and varied as to method of organization—that is, 
in presenting a balance of routine activities, recur- 
rent scheduled activities, special events on the play- 
ground, and special events off the playground. In- 
dividual bulletins, such as “Good Games for the 
Summer Program,” “Tournaments in the Sum- 
mer Program,” “Nature Lore,” “Picnics,” are de- 
scriptive of the activity content. High standards 
of achievement are set; great emphasis is placed 
on teaching skills; and an opportunity is provided 
for creativity and self-expression. Throughout the 
year, our women directors take part in in-service 
training, in order that all directors may keep 
abreast of the newest trends and techniques in 
program. Our universities make available to us 
various members of their staffs to help with this 
training. Frequently, members of our own direc- 
torial staff conduct sessions. Our syllabus, “Home 
Recreation,” is an example of how many activities 
are broken down for participation by various age 
levels. Our concern is for a program which en- 
riches lives, releases creative talent, fosters growth, 
and promotes the best interests of all girls and 
women. 

There are many other excellent girls’ and 
women’s programs throughout the country. A 
large portion of all have been established with the 
help of the Katherine F. Barker Memorial Fund. 


a 


Social Statistics Birthday 


OR SOME YEARS, research in social welfare has 

been turning up facts about people and com- 
munity services. Now, the Social Statistics Proj- 
ect, sponsored by Community Chests and Councils 
of America, is celebrating its silver anniversary at 
a luncheon in Chicago on February third. “Taking 
the Guesswork out of Social Planning” is the title 
of the luncheon program, with Hal Griswold, dis- 
tinguished lawyer and civic leader of Cleveland, 
Ohio, as chief speaker. He is stressing the urgent 
need for broader and more intensive research in 


this field. 
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A New Way To Do An Old Job 


A community develops an idea factory for 
anyone who wants to work with children. 


Mrs. C. Don Ellison 


KLAHOMA City HAs an answer for that man 
O or woman who would “just love to take 
charge of a group of children at a church, park, 
school or youth organization if he knew how.” 
The Workshop is a community project for all who 
work, or wish to work, with children. We pool 
our training and share our successful ideas. The 
shop is an idea factory, a training center, a know- 
how house, a program planning spot and a play 
laboratory for all group leaders. We learn much, 
and we have fun! 

The Community Workshop is the inspiration of 
lay and professional workers in the children’s 
agencies. It is financed and staffed by the Junior 
League of Oklahoma City, housed by the First 
Presbyterian Church in a large, old residence in 
the downtown district ; and a city-wide board con- 
ducts its business. 

The director of the Workshop is assisted by a 
staff of Junior League Workshop aides—forty 





trained assistants. On certain occasions, experts in 
specific fields are called in for special lectures. 
They, too, are volunteers. Special teachers con- 
duct classes in crafts, camping, games, skits and 
puppetry ; formal classes in leather work, ceramics, 
and so on. The Junior League aides help with the 
“drop in” trade—YW leaders who come in for 
Halloween party ideas, a Girl Scout leader who 
wants to learn to make hand-dipped candles. In 
fact, we had 118 of these leaders come in for con- 


“ 


sultation during a recent month, and the “stu- 
dents” really seem to get a thrill from their lessons. 

Most leaders need specific training for a par- 
ticular group or activity. The Sunday school 
teacher, occupational therapist and Camp Fire 
leader have different problems, but they share 
similar aims and interests. It, therefore, is for the 
common interests which we share as workers with 
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Volunteer Mrs. Dee Re- 
ploge, Director Mrs. Xenia 


B. Nail exhibit handwork. 





children that our shop is established. We hope it 
will become a children’s center where we collect, 
as models, the successful ideas of leaders each 
year, as well as inspire them with a knowledge of 
new techniques. For example, one of our “cus- 
tomers” is a Cub Scout father who makes wonder- 
ful Chinese kites. These we use as models; and 
he teaches leaders to make them. 

A research library is now being organized. This 
is a tremendous job, but will aid our leaders more 
and more in years to come. Also, a committee of 
volunteers collects salvage material for crafts, so 
that “nothing” can be turned into a surprising 
assortment of useful and decorative articles. 

It would be untrue, at this point, to say we have 
accomplished miracles. However, last month, 494 
people attended our classes in storytelling, shadow 
puppetry, indoor gardening, wood carving, and 
book binding. Another feather in our cap was 
the sponsoring of a social recreation institute this 
winter, conducted by Mrs. Anne Livingston of 
the National Recreation Association. A sign of 
progress is a request from our children’s hospital 
for a course designed for ward nurses. 

One group of Junior League members is par- 
ticularly versatile in teaching puppetry. They have 
taught fifteen boys—nine, ten and eleven year olds 
-—to make marionettes, build a stage, write a script 
and manipulate the puppets. The boys trouped 
with their play for a year. The whole project was 
written up in a handbook so that others may fol- 
low the experiment. 

Perhaps we are indulging in wishful thinking, 
but it begins to look as though we have a success 
on our hands. People from every agency, schools 
and churches attend our classes. The response of 
the groups is carrying all of us along to a much 
higher standard of group leadership. 
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“Explanatory lectures go in one 
ear and out the other... 
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Junior Stamp Club Activities 


Bevier Butts 





NVARIABLY, WHEN YOU talk to a 
I senior philatelist about junior 
collectors, he will say, “Yes, we 
should do everything we can to en- 
courage and help our junior col- 
lectors because they will be tomor- 
row’s senior club members”; but, 





A City Recreation Di- 
rector recommends the 
use of special activities 
to encourage junior 
stamp collectors. 


perfs, and the like. Each junior 
member is given the privilege of 
selecting from fifteen to twenty- 
five stamps, depending upon the 
supply and quality of the material. 
Considerable junk is often mixed 
in purposely to eliminate any 








in most places, very little is done 
about them. 

Four years ago, the Playground and Recreation 
Board in Waukegan, Illinois, started a program 
of junior stamp clubs in the grade schools. After 
the first year, the Lake County Philatelic Society 
took on co-sponsorship—the board providing the 
leadership, and members of the society assisting 
in contributing necessary materials, in giving advi- 
sory service, and in serving as judges for exhibits. 

Meetings of the stamp clubs are held on the 
same day and the same week, once a month in 
each school. More frequent sessions are desirable, 
but the department schedule does not permit them. 
We try, therefore, to encourage each school club 
to schedule meetings of its own, either weekly 
or bi-weekly, taking care not to conflict with the 
regular monthly meeting. For publicity we pro- 
vide each school with a mimeographed poster list- 
ing dates for the entire season; and, in addition, 
principals circulate a reminder to all collectors on 
the day prior to the meetings. Officers of each 
school club also serve as promotion members 

Regular features of the clubs include the usual 
trading among members; assistance in identifying 
stamps, answering questions ; and our always pres- 
ent “mystery box,” in which we put contributions 
from senior club members, occasional packet ma- 
terial, and slightly damaged copies of better stamps 
which include slight thins, back creases which do 
not detract from the appearance of the stamp, bent 
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“grabbing” that may result from 
the need to look over the material zealously to find 
desirable stamps. 

Most children know very little about stamps 
and stamp terms. We have found that explanatory 
lectures go in one ear and out the other, without 
even a slight pause, in most cases. So, in addi- 
tion, we schedule the following special features 
which are always popular: 

SPELL Down—We ask the first player a ques- 
tion and, if he answers correctly, he gets a stamp 
and stays in the game. If he misses, he is “spelled 
down.” The one who remains in the game the 
longest receives a small prize, in addition to keep- 
ing all the stamps won previously. If we select 
teams, we give all the members of the winning 
side an extra stamp. 

Movirs—These provide another painless way 
of learning stamp collecting. Recently, two movies 
were secured from the National Federation of 
Stamp Clubs. One was titled “Philatelically 
Yours,” and the other showed the printing of 
stamps at the Federal Bureau. These were very 
good and offered an interesting program. 

PERPETUAL ExCHANGE—A mixture of stamps 
is taken from club to club. Members have the 
privilege of exchanging their duplicates for stamps 
of relative value in the exchange lots. Exchange, 
however, has to be approved by the director so 
that the quality of stock may be kept up to desir- 
able standards. 
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DouBLE oR NorTHiING—We obtain several pack- 
ets containing French Colonials—which children 
love but which are very cheap, especially if they 
are bought wholesale—and prepare a set of ques- 
tions on stamps and stamp language. For the first 
question answered correctly, and this is an ex- 
tremely simple one, the contestant is entitled to 
take one stamp and stop, or take a chance on win- 
ning two stamps on the second question, four for 
the third, and so on, until he reaches the sixty-four 


MountTING Contest—Blank album sheets, with 
hinges, are distributed to each member. From a 
box of stamps, known as “mixture” material, 
members select stamps and are given a certain 
length of time to mount them according to indi- 
vidual tastes. A prize is given for the best design, 
which is selected by a majority vote. 

City-WipDE ExcHANGE—At some time, in each 
club, members usually reach a point where they can 
no longer trade with each other. So periodic meet- 








dollar question — or, rather, 
the sixty-four stamp question. 
If any question is missed, all 
stamps previously won are 
lost, as clearly explained by 
the term Double or Nothing. 
Incidentally, we occasionally 
have had to relinquish sixty- 
four stamps but, in most 
cases, contestants either stop 
while they are winning two 
or four stamps, or become 
too ambitious and lose every- 
thing. 

PLtay-MoNnEy AUCTION — 
A rather desirable lot of 
stamps are contributed each 
year by members of the Lake 
County Society for this auc- 
tion, in which children are 
given monopoly or other play- 
money. Each one receives 
the same amount and may bid 





“We use commemorative stamps on all 
office mail going out and on any enve- 
lopes to be returned. If you are not a 
stamp collector, as I happen to be, you 
will not know the importance of this 
procedure to a collector who, for some 
crazy reason, is always made very happy 
when he receives a letter containing this 
type of stamp, even though he may have 
a hundred like it. 

“We also buy sheets of all new com- 
mems and advise every child to get a 
block or single, at least, of all new 
stamps. “Most will not remember to go 
to the post office, which usually has them 
on sale only a very short time. We as- 
sure the children of the opportunity of 
getting these new issues at face value. 
They can’t lose, as they can always use 
them for postage, and there is a fairly 
good chance that the value will increase 
in years to come. Also, as they grow 
older, many want to get blocks and mint 
copies, and it is a wonderful feeling to 
have bought them at face.”—Bevier Butts. 


ings are held, usually on Sat- 
urday, at some central place, 
where all members are invited 
to bring their duplicates and 
meet other members. Here 
they may also buy special 
stamps if they wish. 
INTER-City MEETINGS — 
At least once each year, we 
try to schedule an exchange 
meeting with another city. 
We have seen a boy go down 
with a packet of stamps and 
no money, and come back 
with more duplicates and 
forty-two cents. Another may 
buy a stamp from a member 
in the other city, and make a 
profit by selling it back to 
another member of that same 
club. Some remarkable bar- 
gains are made, but each jun- 
ior collector goes home happy 














as much as he wishes. No 





in the thought that he has had 





real money is accepted, al- 

though often offered, and when the play-money 
is gone, the bidder is out of the game. Invariably, 
some smart boys or girls will not bid until the 
others have spent all their “money,” and then they 
buy almost at their own prices. In such cases, we 
usually set a favorable, but fair, price on stamp 
lots and the last minute bidder must pay the 
“asking” price or we refuse to “sell” him the lots. 


Gras Bac—At Christmas, each member brings 
a packet of stamps, or three different packets if 
he wishes—in accordance with requirements set 
up by the members themselves. All stamps are 
then thrown in a box, members reach in and 
“grab” in turn. If anyone gets back his own 
stamps, he has to keep them unless he finds some- 
one with whom to exchange later. On the face 
of it, this doesn’t seem right, but as one senior 
member said, “If you get your own back, and are 
not satisfied, it serves you right for not bringing 
better material.” 
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the best of the bargaining. 

FEATURE Sets—Through our wholesale deal- 

ings, we frequently buy unusally attractive stamp 
sets and then sell them, at cost, to collectors. 


APPROVAL ApvicE—We don’t agree with those 
who say that children have to learn the hard way. 
We frankly tell our members to blacklist the com- 
panies that blow up a set costing a nickel whole- 
sale and sell it for fifty cents, that charge six 
cents for a flashy new issue which wholesales at a 
half-cent or less, and that ask two or three cents 
for a damaged copy of a stamp wholesaling at 
twenty cents a hundred. We suggest that all jun- 
ior collectors seek the advice of their club director, 
or some senior member, in order to become ac- 
quainted with one of the many reputable dealers 
instead of being exploited by the few unprincipled 
companies. 


Door PrizeE—Several thousand stamps put on 
school room tables or desks get scattered or lost 
during meetings, in spite of every known precau- 
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tion. It was always a problem to get the children 
to tidy up and leave the school building at the time 
specified by board rules, until we hit upon the idea 
of having a prize drawing to conclude each meet- 
ing. This takes place only after all the stamps are 
back in the boxes, and everything in the room is 
in order. The method of drawing is varied each 
time, to add more interest. 

With contributions from senior members, and 
judicious buying of French Colonials, Chinese, 


Ingrid Bergman Says: 


CHILDREN NERD 


Play acting is a good way for 
the child to get rid of inner tensions. 
It ean help improve his speech 
habits, bring increased sympathy 


and understanding of others. 


Reported by 
Catherine C. Edwards 


Parents’ Magazine, December 1948. 
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Austrian, Hungarian, and other recent sets which 
look wonderful in an album, but are really very 
inexpensive, our junior stamp program requires 
very little actual cash outlay per school. Within 
one year’s time we have interested about 500 boys 
and girls in the “king” of all hobbies. How serious 
is their interest and and how many more will join 
will be learned in the near future. We have not 
been able to extend our program to the high 
schools. That is a goal yet to be attained. 


TO PLAY ACT 


O YOU REMEMBER the play acting in “Little Wo- 
Wren” Jo wrote the plays, of course, and acted 
the obstreperous villains, for she had tremendous 
energy to work off. The other sisters seemed to 
need this outlet less than the intense Jo, but they 
went along for the fun. Later, when they became 
acquainted with the boy next door, Larry, he 
joined in the theatricals. 

It is play acting of this spontaneous sort that 
Ingrid Bergman feels is important in the develop- 
ment of a child’s character and personality. But 
because Miss Bergman lives in Hollywood, where 
she sees thousands of mothers coercing children 
into seeking early professional careers—usually 
before the child has even demonstrated that he 
wants to act or has a talent for it—she tempers 
her enthusiasm for letting children act by warn- 
ing against making self-conscious little show-offs 
of them. 

It was on the set of “Joan of Arc” that Miss 
Bergman, looking no more than nineteen in Joan’s 
soldierly armor, had stopped to chat in her every- 
day role of the mother of a nine-year-old daughter. 
Because of her own memories of a childhood in 
which play acting was frowned upon by the uncle 
in whose home she lived after the death of her 
mother and father, Miss Bergman very much 
wanted to tell other parents about the advantages 
of dramatic play for children. 

“Most children like to make up little plays,” 
she began. “I know my daughter, Pia, does. And 
when I was a child, even before I could read, | 
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used to act out fairy stories and plays of my own. 
Later on, when the world of children’s books be- 
came mine, | played everything from intrepid ad- 
venturers to princesses who pined in towers. My 
father encouraged me, because he believed in de- 
veloping my imagination and gift of expression. 
But later, when I went to live with relatives who 
thought acting was foolish and impractical, I used 
to turn on the phonograph and go through roles 
with a loud record playing, to keep my acting a 
secret. Certainly this indulgence in make-believe 
stimulates the imagination and helps it grow.” 

Miss Bergman believes that parents can help 
give value to a child’s play acting if they are tact 
ful about injecting a bit of speech training and if 
they realize that a stage can be a painless training 
ground for poise and assurance. “It is just as easy 
to form good habits of speech as bad ones. It is 
quite as natural for a child to say ‘don’t you’ as 
‘doncha’,” she explained. 

“It makes sense to children when they are told 
that in order to be understood by an audience, 
even if it is only a few neighborhood children, they 
must finish each word before they begin another. 
And that is the basis for good diction.”” Asked if 
this insistence on one word at a time makes for 
slow, affected speech, Miss Bergman said that, on 
the contrary, it soon becomes second nature to 
separate your words once you've acquired the 
habit. Then you can speak quite fast without mak 
ing a blur of half-finished sounds, as do those 
with indistinct diction, often becoming intelli 


Miss Bergman agreed with us that if there were 
only some statistics to show how many job oppor 
tunities for beginners had been ruined by slovenly 
speech, parents might be more aware of their re 


sponsibility toward their children’s voices and 


ways of expressing themselves. A personnel di 
rector may not explain just why a job is no longer 
available. He may simply say, “We've decided we 
need someone with more experience.” He doesn’t 
say, ““Your harsh voice would get on the nerves 

the other people in the office”—or, “If you can’t 
do better than mumble, we can’t take a chance on 
you.” 

“If you asked some parents what is wrong when 
a child says ‘Gimme ’n apple’,”’ Miss Bergman 
imitated delightfully, “they would probably answer, 
‘He didn’t say please.’ It is natural, of course, for 
parents to want politeness from their children, but 
it is too bad when they don’t take time to correct 
poor diction as well.” 

We particularly liked Miss bBergman’s next 
statement—that play acting, especially if it con- 
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RKO RADIO PICTURES, INC. 


Ingrid Bergman, as Joan of Arc, is playing the part 
she dreamed, from childhood, of some day creating. 


tinues through a period of instruction, teaches 
children to listen. “A good dramatics director 
teaches children not to concentrate entirely on 
their own cues and speeches, but to grasp what the 
other character is saying and react to it. This 
quality of being a thoughtful, interested listener 
is of the utmost importance. So few adults know 
how to listen intelligently.” 

Anyone who has ever watched children acting 
out a scene can almost feel their concentration. 
Miss Bergman declares that this habit of close at- 
tention cannot fail to carry over into the child’s 
mental makeup. “Children learn to visualize a 
scene as they are speaking,” she explained, “and 
keep their minds on scene and character to the ex- 
clusion of everything else. That means learning 
to concentrate on the job at hand.” 

But it is in developing a sense of fun, in learn- 
ing to appreciate the ridiculous, that Miss Berg- 
man sees one of the most priceless gifts of dra- 
matic play. A little boy of the star’s acquaintance, 
a very serious seven-year-old, was given the role 
of Jo-Jo, a funny bird, in a school play. It seemed 
to release something in him. He entered whole- 
heartedly into mimicking and found out what fun 
it is to make people laugh. Jo-Jo not only helped 
him develop and express his sense of humor, but 
to relax and get along with people. 

This assuming of the characteristics of the per- 
son ‘they are playing is one of the most broaden- 
ing by-products of children’s acting. “Children 
learn through acting to identify themselves with 
other persons,” Miss Bergman said. “When my 
daughter, Pia, is playing the role of Snow White, 
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she knows she is representing a quiet, gracious 
and good little girl. She tries to act and think as 
Snow White would have. This forgetting of self 
for the moment and thinking from the point of 
view of another person is invaluable in creating 
that elusive emphathy which is necessary for a 
warm, understanding, kindly personality.” The 
same thing is true of courage. “Children feel brave 
when they are playing a brave character. A new 
conception of a courageous self becomes theirs 
when they impersonate a fearless knight.” 

But aside from the creative force of dramatics 
in building character, in developing the imagina- 
tion, and in expressing the child’s inner self, there 
is the wonderful release from his own tensions 
that play acting affords the child. “I’ve read a 
great deal in recent years about encouraging chil- 
dren to paint freely because they so frequently 
illustrate, and thus objectify, their secret or un- 
conscious fears,” commented Miss Bergman. “This 
is certainly just as true of acting, though I grant 
you that it may be the less inhibited children who 
choose this method of throwing off their torments. 
In either case, it is losing himself in a consuming 
interest that helps the child, and it is what he 
paints or what he acts out in these moments when 
his guards are down that helps the understanding 
parent glimpse the child’s inner needs—the ones 
he can’t express directly. 

“Of course, much of a child’s acting is just the 


sheer joy of imitating. Thousands of little boys 





who think they are Roy Rogers when they gallop 
around on a stick aren’t all working off their indig- 
nation over being little in a grown-up world. 
They’re just having fun. But even this foretaste 
of being a man—and a popular hero at that—con- 
tributes to their growth. 

“After all, children’s acting might be called 
animated day dreaming,” Miss Bergman summed 
up her thoughts, which were so plainly musings 
on her own experience that she wanted to pass 
on something concrete, “and day dreams, if not 
carried to excess, may be good safety valves as 
well as storehouses for later creative expression. 
The danger in them is the withdrawal into the 
self which can become so much more pleasant than 
the effort to be one’s self in a real world. Play act- 
ing is one first step, and a very effective one, in 
translating day dreams into something we share 
with others. This lessens the danger of self-ab- 
sorption and, at the same time, encourages crea- 
tive effort.” 

Preserving the creative spark in children should 
be one of the most dedicated tasks of parents. A 
great talent, such as Ingrid Bergman’s own act- 
ing gift, can’t be smothered by disapproving adults. 
But lesser gifts, which may never grow into pro- 
fessional artistry but are, nevertheless, vital to the 
child if he is to develop into a happy adult, can be 
lost through parental indifference just as easily 
as through outright opposition. 





TELE -HANGOUT 


66(-N0 THAT'S HOW he looks!” “They really did 

- throw that cream pie!” “What a beautiful 
dress she’s wearing!” These are but a few of 
the comments that may be heard almost any day 
of any week as high school youngsters in Union 
Township, New Jersey, gather at their favorite 
rendezvous, Huckles’ Hangout, to gaze intently at 
the television screen 

The giant set, with its reflected screen as large 
as the page of a newspaper, was presented to 
Huckles’ last September by the Kiwanis Club of 
the township. Thereupon, our Department of 
Parks and Playgrounds prepared a room for use 
as a television theater, seating more than 100 spec- 
tators. The ceiling was decorated to resemble a 
blue sky and special scenes and effects were painted 
on the walls in harmony with our theatrical theme. 
The television set is arranged on a miniature 
stage, set back against the wall for better con- 
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trast with its surroundings. 

Programs are listed in advance, and advertised, 
so that the teen-agers can make a selection. From 
eight to nine p.m. there may be special motion 
pictures or vaudeville telecasts which will attract 
the girls. Possibly, the next hour will feature barn 
dances, plays, comedy acts and other entertainment 
which will have general appeal. The following 
period may offer boxing or wrestling matches 
which, of course, draws an enthusiastic audience, 
predominantly boys. 

We try to present the programs which we feel 
will interest all our teen-agers; and attendance in 
the theater on Saturday nights, and at other times 
when particular programs are on the schedule, in- 
dicates that we are succeeding. In fact, the tele- 
vision theater is drawing such gatherings that, 
before long, we may find it necessary to expand 
our seating facilities. 
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Personalities in the 
Recreation News... 


An Interesting Job 


rk. Howarp Jounston, Fellow of the Na- 
Motiona Recreation Association in 1937, asserts 
that his is the most interesting job an American 
could be doing today in blockaded 
Berlin! Many people will likely 
agree—particularly those who share 
Mr. Johnston’s fondness for people 
and problems. As Chief of Higher. 
Education, Office of Military Gov- 
ernment, Berlin Sector, he is daily 
called upon to deal with scores of 
questions that confront German 
teachers and students in their strug- 
gle for rehabilitation in this cur- 
rently most-spotlighted of the world’s 
cities. 

“With the blockade,” he said, 
“certain technical problems, which 
otherwise would have been minor, have become 
severe—problems such as allocating precious coal 
(all of which must be brought in by air), procur- 
ing clothing for thousands of needy students and 
teachers, and getting just a little electricity for 
specialized departments needing it desperately on 
these dark winter days, when night falls at three 
o'clock. 

“Specifically, my job is to supervise the work- 
ing out of technical problems in all institutions of 
higher learning in the American sector of Berlin. 
These include four institutions of college grade, as 
well as forty scientific institutes which deal with 
both education and research. 

“And last, but not least, the new Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin has come into the picture—one of 
the most gratifying indications of democratic Ger- 
man initiative to date. The Free University came 
into existence under circumstances unique in aca- 
demic annals. It grew, literally, beneath a sky busy 
with ‘vittles’ planes, out of much of the same ne- 
cessity. Most amazing, it became a realization 
only six months after the inception of the idea. 

“T want to stress, too, that the entire project 
stemmed from the Germans—particularly German 
students—themselves. . . . It was only after the 
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Mr. Johnston studying map. 
Candles used after dark. 


new Free University had been set up that they 
asked American Military Government for aid. I 
think the biggest service we were able to offer them 
was simply our help in getting the 
various interested German groups 
together to coordinate their own 
ideas and activities. But we also 
helped them secure necessary funds, 
coal, food, transportation for staff 
and supplies, books and periodicals, 
and materials for rebuilding. I must 
say I am proud to have had the op- 
portunity of working with students, 
professors, and civic leaders on this 
project.” 

Mr. Johnston was largely respon- 
sible for the development of the 
Wannsee Center for Youth Work a 
year ago. “While working with German children,” 
he stated, “I came to realize that their present 
needs would surely grow into others that could be 
met only with adequate facilities for higher edu- 
cation. This job, if it is to succeed, must be a con- 
tinuing process. We don’t give orders. Our task 
is to guide and assist. And I think it has paid. I 
am continually impressed—now more than ever 
before, in the face of the special problems brought 
on by the blockade—with the enthusiasm, idealism, 
and initiative of the city’s youth. They don’t have 
to be pushed. They are hunting for something, 
and it is up to us to help them find it by showing 
them how democracy works.” 

Mr. Johnston received his AB degree, with a 
major in sociology, from Coe College in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, in 1935, and his MA in political sci- 
ence from Columbia University in 1947. He had 
earlier pursued graduate work at the University 
of Chicago. From 1937 to 1939 he worked with 
the Department of Public Recreation and Adult 
Education in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, serving as 
the Fellow of the National Recreation Association 
in 1937; after which he became Superintendent of 
Public Recreation in Centralia, Illinois. He entered 
the army as a private in 1941, came out a major. 
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DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 


“Square dancing is not hill-billy. It 


is, and always will be, up-to-date.” 


R. Bruce Tom 





ITH TI \SED interest in reviving the ALLEMANDE RiGHt—Each gentleman passes 
dances « pioneers, there appears to hehind his partner and turns the lady on his right 

he a tendency, on the part of many dancers and once around with his right hand. He then returns 
leaders as well, to leave out some and turns his own partner, with 
of the fundamental elements that his left hand, once around in place. 
make for real fun, sociability, and Suggestions for Dancers BALANCE — Four counts —a) 
style. Beginnet iy be inclined a a oe er Partners face each other and each 
to farce the figures and to consider mean. Execute all calls as given takes two steps back and two steps 
style as an unnecessary ornament and in time with the music— forward. b) Partners face each 
or affectation. The fallacy of this many dancers leave out address, other, each takes a short step or 

' ; : honor or balance. Stay with the . . 
can be readily seen by comparing ‘ . slight hop to right on count one, 
we a i ' caller. Be READY to improve in- S Mies - Sap n 5 
finished” dancing with the care- dividual style. ENDEAVOR to swings left foot across in front of 
less, vulgar, and rowdy type. Real learn new calls, new steps, and right, and points toe of shoe down- 
style is not an artificial thing ; it is when you learn one new dance, ward on count two; repeat left, 
doing things in nished, natural do at least three old ones better. two counts. (a and b are usually 
Never let it be said, to your . . > 
way. followed by the swing.) c) Balance 


shame, that square dancing was : : fac 
Some Dance Terms and a thing of beauty until you be- four sixteen counts. Two cou- 











Their Meaning gan to *eutaa” ts. ples face each oer, garters join 
hands and walk or “Chasse” across 
ADDRESS PARTNERS Four to opposite side and back to place 
counts, partners face each other. The gentleman, without turning. The gentlemen pass back to back. 
with both feet together, hands at sides, bows to d) “Balance” to next couple at the right. Partners 
the lady while the lady does a curtsy. Each keeps join inside hands and walk to next couple on the 
the eyes on a level with the other in executing this right and execute balance step as in a or b. 
figure. CHASSE—A gliding step with either foot pointed 
ApprEess CoRNERS—Four counts, in the same in the direction desired. If to the right, the right 
manner as the above. The gentleman faces the foot glides, the left is drawn to it in a closed posi 
lady at his left and the lady faces the gentleman at tion and this is repeated as often as desired. 
her right. “Ho Partners,’ or “Corners,” 1s Cast Orr—a) Longways—imay mean to go be 
done in the same inne low next couple or to go to foot of the line. b) 
\LLEMANDE LEI Kight counts, each gentle- Quadrille—“Cast Off Six” or “Down the center 
man turns to the | on his left, takes her left and divide the ring.” Lead couple walks down 
hand in his, puts his right hand at her back, and center and between the opposite couple. The lady 
turns her once around, both falling back to places. turns right and the gentleman left, and they walk 


’ 


This call usually precedes “Grand Right and Left,’ outside the set and return to their place. c) “Cast 


but is a separate call, and may be given in many Off Four’—couple walks down center and lady 
different ways, such as “Left Allemande and a walks through space between the left hand and the 
Right Hand G1 r “Left hand lady with left opposite couple; walking behind these couples, 
hand around and right hand to your partner and they return to place. d) “Cast Off Two’’—couple 
Grand Right and Left,” or ““Allemande Joe and walks down center, the lady goes between the right 
around you go hand couple and the gentleman between the left 
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Teen-agers are square dancing from coast to 
coast; some groups using costumes. Below: 


ht Jefferson County, Kentucky, boys and girls. 


Old-time dances have beauty and rhythm of move- 
ment. Above: Norfolk, West Virginia, dancers. 





Coming through “London Bridge” is 
ht always fun. Teen-age square dances are 


ft popular on San Diego playgrounds. 
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hand couple, and they return to place. 

CircLE—May be done with any number. In 
square dancing it is always done to the left unless 
otherwise called. 

Do-S1-Do or Dos-a-Dos—a) Right shoulders 
—dancers face and walk around each other back 
to back, without turning, into place. b) Left shoul- 
ders—same as before, only dancers pass left shoul- 
ders. It adds dignity to this figure to have the 
dancers fold their arms across their chest. 

GranD Richt AND Lertr—This may be done 
either in quadrille or large circle formation. Part- 
ners face, bow and give right hands to each other ; 
pass to next and give left hands; on to the next 
and give right hands, and so on around the circle 
until they reach original places; or until the next 
call is given. The gentlemen walk counter-clock- 
wise, and the ladies clockwise. Variations: When 
partners meet halfway around, they promenade 
back home, going in the direction the gentlemen 
were walking. With an elbow swing, dancers hook 
elbows and swing completely around each time. 
Call is “Grand Right and Left with an elbow 
swing.” 

LapigEs CHANGE OR LADIES CHAIN — Two 
couples are facing each other. Ladies walk toward 
each other and give right hands; passing by, each 
gives her left hand to the opposite gentleman who 
turns her half around so that she is on his right, 
the gentleman backing into place. They return to 
original partner in the same manner. When they 
do not return, the figure is called “Ladies Half 
Chain.” In “Ladies Double Chain,” or “Ladies 
Grand Chain,” the four ladies join right hands 
across in center, forming a star, and circling one 
half. Then each gives her left hand to opposite 
gentleman and turns, as in “Ladies Chain.” They 
join right hands in center, circle to place and turn 
partner to place as in “Ladies Chain.” 

PROMENADE—a) Partners link arms, lady’s left 
in gentleman’s right, and they advance around the 
set with walking or “Chasse” steps. b) Hands may 
be joined skaters’ fashion. c) Partners may join 
left hands in front and right hands over the lady’s 
shoulder. Gentleman’s hand should not ride lady’s 
shoulder. 

RIGHT AND LeFt—a) “Right and Left Four” is 
done by two couples facing each other; couples 
advancing with walking step, meet each other, sep- 
arate and pass through, gentleman on outside. Af- 
ter passing through, each gentleman takes the 
lady’s left hand in his and turns her half around 
to opposite couple’s place. Repeat back to place. 
This call is frequently given in combination with 
thus—“Half Promenade 


“Promenade Across,” 
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and Half Right and Left.” Sometimes, in advanc- 
ing around the set, they “Right and Left” one 
half, passing through once only. b) In “Right and 
Left Six,” couple leads to right, circles four half 
around, faces as in “Right and Left Four,” passes 
on through the two couples directly in line. Six 
persons go through the movement instead of four. 

Set—a) Square or Quadrille—four couples fac- 
ing in a hollow square which is approximately 
seven feet across. The lady is always on the gentle- 
man’s right ; head or first couple nearest the music. 
Couples are numbered around set counter-clock- 
wise. This is to the right as they face the center 
of the circle. b) Longways—couples are arranged 
in two lines facing each other, generally with 
gentlemen on one side and ladies on the other. 
Six couples usually constitute a “Set,” although 
some “Sets” may be “longways for as many as 
will.”” Head of “Set” is nearest the music, and the 
lady should be on her partner’s right as they face 
the band. 

STAR—a) With right hand, four people join 
right hands and circle with dance or waiking step. 
b) With left hand, they do the same as above, only 
this time they join left hands and walk in oppo- 
site direction. c) “Star” with eight hands—two 
couples face, joining both hands, one couple with 
hands on top. Circle left all the way. 

SwiINnG PartNeRsS—Done in waltz position, the 
gentleman holding his lady at his right. The 
“Swing” is a whirl, partners keeping right foot side 
by side, pushing with left foot. Partners lean away 
from each other in the swing, the only bodily con- 
tact being the arms. Either a pivot or a walking 
step may be used. 


Good Country Dancing 


Good country dancing depends on at least three 
main elements. The caller must be understood by 
the dancers. His voice must be clear, distinct and 
with good volume and carrying power; he must 
have a sense of rhythm and call in time to the 
music; he must keep all dancers in unison as to 
execution of figures, and be interested in improv- 
ing not only his own techniques in calling, but in 
encouraging the dancers to improve their tech- 
niques, for he is always a teacher. The music is 
not to be played by a jazz band orchestra, but by 
stringed instruments—a good piano player with a 
real sense of rhythm can furnish satisfactory music, 
and the musicians should know a variety of tunes 
and play them in proper tempo. The dancers are 
interested in having a good time; they must have 
a desire to learn new dances and to improve skills. 


From a bulletin of Ohio State University, cooperating with the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Extension Service. 
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Aoblbics— 


Writing Is Fun 


written or not, it is fun to create a short 
story. In real life you cannot influence people’s 
actions very much, and there is nothing whatever 
you can do about Uncle Ben or the woman next 
door. But on paper you can do just as you please 
with your characters! In fact, if Uncle Ben is 
worse than just a harmless eccentric, you can have 
him murdered for his vile temper, his meanness 
with money, his slandering tongue. 

Now, who could have murdered Uncle Ben, and 
why? Give your murderer strong motives, and a 
good brain with which to cover up his tracks, and 
go on with your story. Two or three others, pos- 
sibly yourself, may be accused of murder. After 
all, you and Uncle Ben were heard arguing vio- 
lently the morning before his death! Use paper as 
a safety valve, and let your imagination go to 
town. Release of pent-up emotions is one of the 


WY writen YOU EVER sell anything you have 


greatest values in writing. 

Just try seeking release from tension, by writ- 
ing, the next time you quarrel over the use of the 
family car, or Sally’s spending too long in the 
bathroom. If you can add a humorous touch, your 
writing may relieve feelings of frustration for the 
whole family by making them laugh at themselves. 

Perhaps you feel that you know things which 
would help other people have fun or enrich their 
lives. There is that excellent campfire meal you 
cook on fishing trips, or the money you earned in 
that small garden space by growing bulbs for the 
market, or your knack of taking excellent baby 
pictures, which you wish to pass on to other peo- 
ple. When writing directions for doing these 
things, make them so clear that any group of boys 
who have never cooked before can be successful 
with your camp meal, that anyone who has never 
grown bulbs can do it your way, or a young 
mother who has never handled a camera before 


can take her child’s picture. 


After friends have tried out your directions, and 
you know that they are workable, type them— 
double spaced, with inch or more margins all 
around. Place your name and address in the upper 
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left hand corner, approximate number of words in 
the right hand corner, and send the manuscript to 
a suitable magazine. Obviously, the article on bulbs 
will go to a garden magazine; the directions for 
the baby pictures to a magazine on photography 
or on hobbies. Study magazines at local news- 
stands, or at the library, to find suitable markets 
for anything you may wish to send out. Also, 
notice the length of the articles in the magazine to 
which you wish to send material, and write yours 
similar in length and style to those published. Edi- 
tors who never publish anything longer than fifteen 
hundred words do not wish manuscripts contain- 
ing three thousand words. 

If you want your article returned, be sure to 
enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. If 
the first magazine cannot use your offering, per- 
haps another of the same general type will. 

If you feel that you do not know the language 
well enough to write, you probably are overly 
modest ; but if it would give you more confidence, 
buy a good grammar and study it. If you present 
a good sound idea, the editor will correct your 
mistakes. Just remember that clear, concise direc- 
tions are the important thing. 

Perhaps you wish to write something longer 
than “how-to-do-it” articles, which are the easiest 
things to sell. You feel capable of entertaining the 
family with chapters from the life of delightful old 
Uncle Dick, who worked in the basement of your 
childhood home inventing weird contraptions—a 
bicycle that could be worked on sea or land, some- 
thing to open soft boiled eggs without burning the 
fingers, other things you recall. With a little re- 
search into his life you may even feel sure that you 
can write as entertaining a book as “Life With 
Father.” 

Perhaps you can. Get up an hour earlier in the 
morning, or steal an hour sometime in the evening. 
While you are struggling to get Uncle Dick onto 
paper you'll be too busy to worry about unpaid 
bills, or to be bored with life. What if editors and 
publishers never appreciate your writing? You 
have had fun doing it, haven’t you? 
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Helpful Tools 





for In-Service Traiming 


4pplicable to all recreation departments are these 


questionnaires, used by the San Francisco Recre- 


ation Commission for evaluating procedures and 


self-rating of staff members. Reprinted from their 


1947 report of recreation in housing developments. 


A A TOOL for in-service training it has 
seemed wise and helpful to provide, 
periodically, specific methods for evaluating 


14 


procedures and for self-rating of staff mem- 
bers as well. 


The 


discussion periods 


following questionnaire motivated 
at several staff meetings. 
[t is made up of excerpts from an article by 
Mr. Hedley Dimock which appeared in 


RECREATION, December, 1936. 


(We decided to 


include a reprint of this section as a “refresher” 


for those who have it.—Ed. ) 


f« rgotten 


Each 


director was asked to consider every question 


carefully and fo forn 
in the light of his p) 


ent ex pe rience. 


Questionnaire Number 1 


(late an answer for himself 


“Effective education for leisure makes definite 


demands upon every leader. 


It is not the auto- 


matic result of programs of recreation activities. 


Objectives must be clear. We must know 


specific things we 


what 


are attempting to accomplish ; 


we must provide the kind of leadership, as well as 


the kinds of activities 


and resources, which will 


have some chance of achieving results which are 


consonant with our aims and our claims. 


characteristics of a1 
tion for leisure ars 
questions : 

1. Are the interest 


of persisting on the adult level? 


The 


adequate program of educa- 
indicated in the following 


activities engaged in capable 


activities a 
achieve 


social 


2. Is the interest of individual in the activity or 
the experienc lf 

3. Does the individual secure from the 
sense of progress, mastery, success, and 
ment? 

4. Does the indiv secure encouragement, 
recognition and approval through his participation 
in the activity 
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5. Does the person have a sense of belonging 
to and being important in a social group? 
6. Is there a distribution of experiences 


among physical, aesthetic, intellectual, and 
social types of leisure pursuits? 
Do some of the interests or activities give 
an opportunity for a creative expression of 
the self? 

8. Are the activities healthful? 

against physical and emotional strain? 

9. Is the individual developing a variety of 

interests and resources which help him to meet 


~NI 


Do we guard 


all types of situations readily? 

Are individual differences in interest, aptitude, age 
and capacity recognized and provided for? 

Does the activity lead the person into a richer con- 
text of meaning? 

Are resources being developed within the individ- 
ual for active and self-propelled leisure enterprises? 
Is the individual encouraged to start some new 
things as well as to continue those things in which 
he is now competent? 

Is the individual learning to appraise and to appro- 
priate wisely the resources in his community for 
a fruitful use of leisure? 

Do some of the activities provide the individual 
with genuine emotional release? 

Does the activity make the individual a more sen 
sitive and intelligent participant in the task of 
creating a better social order? An effective educa- 
tion for leisure will develop persons who will help 
to remake life at the points of its deficiency. 


“The recreation leader is professionally efficient 


when he is thoroughly competent in self-analysis 


self-criticism, and self-improvement.” 


The improvement of leadership at recreation 


centers and playgrounds is effected only as each 


member of the staff himself feels the need of self- 


improvement. There are very few who do not de- 


sire to improve in their recreation leadership. The 


first step toward improvement is a rigid self-ex- 
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amination through which each one may see him- 
self as he is, in the light of what he should be. 
After such an examination, every conscientious 
staff member will put forth a determined effort to 
strengthen the weak places. 

The following self-examination outline, adapted 
from one made by Mr. Frank Ballou in the field of 
education, was discussed at least once a year at 
a staff meeting. Each staff member was asked to 
subject himself to rigid self-examination, self- 
criticism and self-improvement in the light of this 
inquiry. 


Self-Examination Outline 


These questions are not asked for the purpose of 
obtaining written answers from staff members. 
They are asked to help each person make a self- 
examination to find ways of improving. It is hoped 
that each may profit by answering these questions 
for himself or herself. 

A. Personal Characteristics 

1. Is my personal appearance as good as I can make 
it? 

2. Am I careful to keep myself in as good physical 
health as possible? 

3. Is my manner natural and sincere rather than af- 
fected or assumed? 

4. What mannerisms have I that should be over- 
come? 

5. Is my voice well-modulated? 

6. Is my speech so well enunciated that I am easily 
understood? 


a | 


What traits are there in my disposition that I 

should hold in check? 

B. Ability as a Recreation Leader— 
Management of the Playground 

1. Have I done all within my power to make my 
center an attractive place in which to spend many 
hours each week? 

2. What methods do I employ to publicize recreation 

activities? 


3. What methods do I employ to have readily avail- 


— 





Anyone can become a storyteller by giving a little 
time and thought to this oldest of the folk arts. 
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10. 
ri, 


16. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


able, and in good condition for recreation purposes, 
all appropriate and needed materials? 

Is the ventilation in the building as satisfactory as 
I can make it? 


. Are chairs and tables properly adjusted to the 


persons using them? 

Is the lighting in rooms used for reading or hand- 
craft as effective as I can make it? 

Is my program developed with the assistance of 
those who participate in it; for instance, is it de- 
veloped with the children and adults rather than for 
them? 

Do I formulate specific objectives for each day’s 
activities, for each week’s program, for special 
days, for the different seasons? Are my aims spe- 
cific? Are my objectives apparent in the organi- 
zation of the activities at my center? Does each 
month and each year bring about vital progress 
and interesting changes in playground activities? 
Is the program on my playground and in my 
center mentally and physically stimulating and 
socially sound? 

Do I show a knowledge of each activity? 

Do I lead those who come to my playground or 
to my center to accept responsibility? 

Do all who come to the playground have an equal 
opportunity for participation in the various activ- 
ities? 

Do I encourage self-activity on the part of all who 
come to my center? 


. Am I distributing my attention judiciously among 


all who come to my center so that each receives 
the largest possible value from my services? 

Do I, within necessary limits, provide activities for 
all age groups—for boys and girls, for men and 
women? 

What evidence is there that those who attend my 
recreation center are increasing in the power of 
self-control and initiative? Are they learning to 
solve their own difficulties? Do they attack hard 
problems gladly or do they want help in every 
little difficulty? Do they evaluate results? 

Is my leadership such that there is inculcated in 
those whom I serve the desire to learn, to render 
some valuable service, and to be somebody worth- 
while? 

Do I show a general knowledge in other fields, 
in varied subjects, in current events? 

Do I have leisure-time pursuits that are vital to 
me? 

Do I regularly read and study new books, maga- 
zines and general literature pertaining to the field 
of recreation? 

Management of Center Discipline 

Do I secure good order by the best methods? 

Do I know that my ideal of orderly behavior is a 
worthy one? 


. What evidences are there that my patrons are 


acquiring good physical and mental habits? 

Do I lead or command people in maintaining 
proper order? 

Do I work with persons at my center for the pur- 
pose of developing standards rather than person- 
ally issuing rules and regulations? 


. What specific examples show that those who at- 


tend my center are learning and developing self- 
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control? 

7. Do I find more difficulty in handling groups at 
closing time than during activity periods? 

8. In what ways is a responsive and cooperative spirit 
among the children and adults shown? 

In general, what am I, as a recreation leader, 
doing ; what am I doing it for ; and why am I doing 
it in this particular way? 

An annual composite overview of several phases 
of recreation services, procedures and facilities has 
been helpful. The following questionnaire is a 
copy of one used early in 1946. 


Questionnaire Number 2 


To recreation leaders in housing developments : 
Your thoughtful, frank consideration of an answer 
to the following questions will be deeply appreci- 
ated and most helpful. 

1. Unsolved problems faced by recreation leaders in 
San Francisco Housing Developments. 

2. Major difficulties that have been overcome. 

3. What is your most pressing problem at the pres- 
ent time? 

4. Is the physical environment satisfactory? 
Indoors: 





Why, if answer is no 
for small children .... 
for teen-agers 
for adults 

men cor SP ted =O EE pe 
women Be pada mate 

5. Are the supplies and equipment available to you 
adequate to meet recognized needs? What mate- 
rials are unsatisfactory? 

6. What changes or adaptations in the administrative 
setup would facilitate your work and program? 

7. Do you find the Wednesday staff meetings help- 
ful? Why? 

8. Would you prefer to have them scheduled once a 
month rather than every two weeks? Why? 

9. Do you feel that the “Activities Guide” now being 
developed will assist you in attaining the minimum 
goals—and more—to the extent that it justifies 
your intensive participation in its formation and 
development? 

10. Would you prefer to have a complete “Activities 
Guide” placed in your office for your reference, 
rather than to participate in its development? 
Why? 

11. Do you have suggestions or criticisms of any 
phases of the recreation program in housing devel- 
opments that might be helpful or informational? 
If so, please feel very free to list them below. 





New Athletic Field 


H™ SCHOOL FOOTBALL teams and other sports- 
minded youths in Akron, Ohio, will soon have 
a new athletic field on which to demonstrate their 
prowess—thanks to Reverend William Gosgrove 
of St. Vincent’s High School, and other public- 
spirited citizens in the rubber city. 

Acting together to help combat juvenile delin- 
quency and to encourage interest in sports, the 
group first organized the Green Street Athletic 
Field Association, then recently sponsored a two- 
day football carnival to raise funds for a centrally 
located sports center to be used by youth athletic 
organizations. More than $6,000 was raised at the 
carnival, which was held on St. Vincent’s school 
grounds. Eddie Wentz, coach at St. Vincent’s for 
twenty-five years, was honored at special cere- 
monies. 

The $6,000 raised by the group, added to funds 
previously contributed, leaves the association only 
$15,000 short of the $35,000 necessary to complete 
the new field. A new drainage system, which will 
keep the field dry, stimulate the growth of grass, 
and cut down damage caused by storms, has al- 
ready been installed. Perforated vitrified clay pipe, 
manufactured locally, was laid two feet under the 
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playing surface. A member of the city highway 
department supervised this and other engineering 
aspects of the project. He and other construction 
experts are donating their services. 

An example of what can be accomplished by en- 
lightened citizens and parents working together, 
the Akron project could well serve as a model to 
parents in communities everywhere who want their 
children to grow into healthy, useful adulthood. 





New drainage system will keep the athletic field dry. 
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For Your 


Johnny Appleseed 








es 


May 11, 1768—March 11, 1847 


HEN THE CLOUDs in the sky all turn pink 
at sunset, old timers look up and say 


‘Johnny Appleseed’s orchard is in bloom.” And 
when hunters cut across the fields, or roam through 
the woods, they still come across old apple trees, far 
away from any farm, and they say “Old Johnny 
Appleseed must have been this way.” 

He was such a little man—small and not very 
strong. He was very quiet. He never argued or 
fought with anyone. He lived in Pennsylvania, 
back in the time when America was very young, 
and he had a little farm, full of fruit trees, and 
flowers and birds. His real name was John Chap- 
man. 

Pretty soon big wagons pulled by oxen began to 
go by his door. New settlers were on their way to 
the West. Johnny fed them, and watered the oxen, 
and thought, “I’d like to go, too.” 

So he did. He left his little farm, and he set 
off on foot, taking nothing with him except an iron 
saucepan to cook in, a spoon to eat with, a Bible 
to read—and a big bag of appleseeds. “They'll 
need orckards out there,” thought Johnny. 

He crossed the big Ohio River alone, in a canoe, 
and set out into the wilderness. In those days there 
were no roads. The only paths were the ones that 
the Indians used, or that animals had made. The 
forest stretched for hundreds of miles, and it was 
full of savage Indians, and bears, wildcats and 
wolves. Johnny carried no gun, because he didn’t 
believe in killing anything. He walked into those 
dark woods barefooted and no rattlesnake ever 
struck him. He put his saucepan on his head for 
a cap, a feedbag over his back for a coat, and the 
sack of appleseeds over his shoulder. Somehow the 
animals knew that he loved them, because they say 
that birds flew to him, and sat on his shoulder. 
Squirrels and rabbits fed out of his hand, and deer 
just looked at him and didn’t run away. 
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Even the Indians loved him. He’d walk into 
their camp, no gun in his hand, and he’d cure their 
sick by using herbs and roots. They called him 
“Great Medicine Man.” Johnny’s heart was so full 
of love that it never had any room for fear, so he 
came and went as he pleased. 

When he’d meet up with a settler, he’d stay for 
dinner, but he’d never eat meat. “Animals are my 
friends,” said Johnny. He never had any money, 
but he’d always leave appleseeds behind to pay 
for his food. 

They used to try to give him clothes, but he’d 
always give them away. They tried to get him to 
sleep in a good bed, but he’d curl up on the floor, 
or go to the barn and sleep in the hay with the 
cow. And always he’d leave early the next morn- 
ing. “I’ve got work to do,” Johnny would say. 

In the winter he went around to all the cider- 
mills, collecting appleseeds. During the rest of 
the year he wandered all over the West, setting 
out his seeds, fencing them in, caring for them, 
and giving young trees and seeds to the settlers. 

Often he’d warn settlers that the Indians were 
on the warpath. Once he ran for sixty miles to 
get reinforcements when the Indians attacked one 
of the small forts. 

And so, for forty years, he traveled alone, and 
wherever he went, apple trees sprang up. Some 
folks thought he was crazy. Johnny didn’t think 
so. “We are all brothers,” said Johnny. And one 
day, when he was an old, old man, he came to the 
home of a friend, to spend the night. He was tired, 
and his work was almost done. The West was 
pretty well settled. So Johnny went to sleep by 
the fire—and he just never woke up. 

Even today, old-timers out there look up at the 
sky when the snow begins to fall, and they smile 
and say, “Old Johnny’s shaking the apple trees 
up there in heaven.” 
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Walt Disney Producti. 





Who is Sylvia? 


Fe ALL OVER the United States reports 
come in of charm classes being estab- 
lished because of requests from young girls, 
some of them about fourteen years of age. 
The bulletin of the Community Service So- 
ciety of New York City for November 1, 
1948, quotes some of the questions asked at 





one of these charm sessions: 


“Is it wrong to try to look older than you are?” 

“Aren't fat girls just as charming as skinny ones?” 

“Why don’t our mothers want us to use lipstick and fingernail polish?” 
“What causes pimples ?” 

“What are morals?” 

“Can't a tall girl look cute?” 

‘Why don’t boys our age like to dance?” 


The Community Service bulletin points out that the time comes when the 
young girls are interested in answering the question: “What’s THAT WOMAN 
got that | haven’t?” Or, in the more graceful phraseology of Shakespeare : 


“Who is Sylvia, what is she? 
That all our swains commend her?” 


Sometimes adults are inclined to forget their own youth and to smile at some of 
these leisure-time groups that are organized in response to the requests of the young 
boys and the young girls themselves. However, it is interesting to note the young 
girls’ definitions of why they think someone is charming. The bulletin quotes a few: 


“ . . her skin has a soft look” . . . “the way she wears her clothes” . . . “her 
hair-do, shiny as silk” . . . “the way she walks downstairs” . . . “you know how you 
feel when it’s Spring—well, she makes me feel all warm and happy inside. i 


One girl named a classmate she found charming because: “She always speaks 
in a low voice—never high and shrill—and when she starts to say something, we all 
shut up and listen.” 
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Not All Models Are Airplanes 


Have you tried a modelling class? Here such a 
project for teen-agers—taught by a famous model 
ind run by a recreation department—ts actually a 
‘ourse in self-confidence and social integration. 
Local school people are very pleased with its edu- 
ational aspects. Girls are enthusiastic. 


OMETHING NEW HAs been added to the recre 
. ation program in Teaneck, New Jersey. In 
the fall of 1946, the recreation department re- 
viewed the line-up of activities and discovered, 
with some amazement, that boys and men were 
favored in the selection of activities offered. After 
all, it is simpler to organize and promote a basket- 
ball, softball or wrestling league than to set up ac- 
tivities for which leadership is more limited! 

And so, a new program activity, for teen-age 
girls alone—that of a “Teen-age Modelling Course” 

-was decided upon; and the following regulations 
were worked out: 

Girls must be not less than fourteen years of 
age; they must be members in good standing of 
the local teen-age social organization sponsored by 
the recreation department, called the “Little 
Brown Jug’; not more than fifteen girls may be 
entered in any one class; if a girl has three unex 
cused absences from the course she is automati 
cally eliminated from further participation ; since 
the class is held on a school night—Monday, 8 :oo 
to 9:45 p.m.—if a girl’s school grades suffer to any 
appreciable degree in any marking period when 
the course is held, she is automatically eliminated 
from the list of active members of the course. 

In making the above decision, those in the de- 
partment asked themselves three questions to help 
them determine the best activity to balance the rec- 
reation scale: What is the major interest of the 
teen-age girl; what is the second major interest of 
the teen-age girl; what is the third major interest 
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What girl has not dreamed of being poised, attrac- 
tive? Teen-agers enjoy learning about good grooming. 





The leader of the group is a popular New York model. 
Clothes in fashion shows are loaned by local shops. 
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of the teen-age girl? The answers seemed to fall 
in the following order: The teen-age girl’s first 
interest is herself; her second interest is boys, or 
the degree to which she is accepted by other girls 
(What girl has not dreamed of being attractive, 
poised, popular?); and her third interest is in 
school and those of its facets which appeal to her. 

Therefore, would not these girls enjoy learning 
the rudiments of good grooming, good taste in 
dress, correct behavior? This definitely deter- 
mined, the first thought was to contact a major 
cosmetic firm and ask for a demonstration of how 
their wares might be used to best advantage by 
the teen-age girl. Then the thought occurred: 
“What about those parents who do not approve of 
cosmetics for teen-age girls?” So that idea was 
quickly abandoned. Someone then mentioned the 
fact that professional models might be interested 
in working with the local girls. The proximity of 
Teaneck to New York City (five miles) has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. One of the advantages 
is the fact that quite a few of the many topnotch 
professional models who work daily in New York 
make their homes in Teaneck. Some of these, 
when approached, were interested in doing what 
they could to help. 

It was felt that, to achieve the popularity neces- 
sary for the successful promotion of the course, a 
title which promised “glamor” would be needed. 
Being satisfied that most teen-age girls would like 
to model, the title which finally evolved was sim- 
ply “Teen-Age Modelling Course.” It was also 
felt that the course would have to include more 
than the knowledge of how to walk or how to sell 
a dress or suit by wearing it. 

A program was worked out for experimental 
purposes, the initial class to be the “guinea pigs.” 
It included phases that could be important to any 
girl as long as she lives. Items such as “general 
etiquette” may not seem important to a teen-age 
girl who imagines her face or figure adorning every 
magazine on the newsstands, but this was included 
along with a class session recommending types of 
exercise for the individual, and such things as nat- 
uralness of manner and unobtrusiveness. 


The schedule originally included six sessions of 
the lecture-demonstration variety, the classes meet- 
ing in the Town House, Teaneck’s Community 

3uilding. Upon experimentation it soon was dis- 
covered that there was too much to be covered in 
so short a time; therefore, the course was extended 
to eight weeks, with the culminating point, the 
fashion show, to be held in the ninth week. The 
fashion show provides opportunity for class mem- 
bers to put into practice all that they have learned. 
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The present teacher and leader of the group is 
Betty Cornell, one of the most popular models of 
teen-age fashions today. Miss Cornell, a very 
pretty girl in her early twenties, meets with her 
class promptly and reviews the lesson of the previ- 
ous week ; then offers new material, the girls tak- 
ing notes and following directions in the demon- 
stration part of the session. 

Much information of the garden variety is 
brought to light in the question and answer period. 
Miss Cornell shares her experience with the girls 
by explaining the procedures and pitfalls of model- 
ling. When they ask the question, “How do I go 
about applying for a modelling job?” they are an- 
swered by one who has experienced just that. 

Since the group is limited to fifteen girls, Miss 
Cornell has the opportunity of knowing them indi- 
vidually. This is quite essential since, before the 
course is over, she is required to recommend a 
basic wardrobe for each member. Miss Cornell’s 
popularity as a teacher is attested by the fact that 
absentees are practically unheard of, and members 
linger after class to exchange idle gossip or to ask 
for personal advice. 

As might be expected, the class is always over- 
registered. There are two classes each year—one 
beginning in September and ending in December, 
another beginning in February and ending in April. 

The cost of the program is shared by the rec- 
reation department and the “Little Brown Jug.” 
The department employs Miss Cornell as a part- 
time staff member. Expenses incidental to the 
fashion show are absorbed by the “Little Brown 
Jug” through its Board of Managers—a group of 
teen-age boys and girls responsible for its opera- 
tion. These expenses include the building of props 
for the fashion show, such as a trellis or a set of 
stairs ; paying for flowers for decorative purposes ; 
providing music; providing refreshments—gener- 
ally ice cream and cookies; paying the local pho- 
tographer (for cost of materials) ; printing the in- 
vitations (five allowed to each class member with- 
out charge) ; and providing ushers, who are gener- 
ally the girl members of the teen-age Board of 
Managers of the social club. 

Clothes used in the shows often are loaned by 
the local shops for, since the fashion shows are 
held just prior to Christmas and Easter, and since 
the parents are on hand to see the girls model, it 
becomes an excellent advertising medium for them. 

It is felt, in Teaneck, that some inroad has been 
made in helping to balance the scale of activities 
for the teen-age girl. The Recreation Department 
recognizes, however, that even more activities 
which will appeal to the girls are needed. 
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PARK AND RECREATION WEEK 


How Recreation Leaders and Agencies Can Benefit Locally 


These suggestions for Park and Recreation Week, designed to 
help local park and recreation services secure the greatest possi- 
ble public understanding and support of their programs, are 
submitted by the Committees on Cooperation of the National 
Recreation Association and the American Recreation Society. 


T IS EXPECTED that National Park and Recreation 
Week will be declared by proclamation of Presi- 
dent Truman and resolution of the Congress, the 
dates to be May 21 to 30, 1949. Local conditions 
and circumstances will determine, to great extent, 
what any recreation leader or staff can do to capital- 
ize on the possibilities of such a week. It is not too 
soon to contact radio stations, local youth organiza- 
tions, clubs, civic organizations, and commercial 
firms which might cooperate with window displays 
or advertising. Make plans far in advance, so that 
results may be more productive. 

DEMONSTRATIONS AND SPECIAL EvENts—Rec- 
reation agencies carrying on a winter program can 
put on dramatic skits, plays, exhibitions of dancing 
or gymnastic skill, with groups trained in their cen- 
ters during the winter. Demonstrations can be held 
at some central point in the city. Since the weather 
usually is mild in May, the affair might take the 
form of an outdoor festival. Agencies operating 
only during the outdoor season can use Park and 
Recreation Week as a “springboard” for launching 
the 1949 season, securing cooperation from schools, 
Girls Scouts, Boy Scouts and others in staging 
special events. 

Exuipits AND DispLays—This occasion will 
offer excellent opportunities for displaying photo- 
graphs of recreation activities in store windows, 
schools, public libraries, the city hall lobby, moving 
picture theater lobbies, or lobbies of other public 
buildings. Art or handcraft exhibits also can be dis- 
played in such locations. All displays and demon- 
strations should use the slogan, “This is Park and 
Recreation Week! Know and Enjoy your Local, 
City, Metropolitan, State and National Parks.” 
Posters and window cards, directing attention to 
this special week, also ought to be shown during the 
month in various public places, as well as in all 
park buildings. (See page 508, under POsTERs. ) 
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COOPERATION WITH PARK AGENCIES—The proj- 
ect is supported by the American Institute of Park 
Executives, the American Recreation Society, the 
National Recreation Association, the National Con- 
ference on State Parks, the National Park Service, 
the U. S. Forest Service, and civic and social organ- 
izations. Therefore, put on exhibits and demonstra- 
tions in cooperation with your local park system (if 
your work is carried on independently of them), and 
any state or national park or national forest pre- 
serves that may be located in your area. 

Women’s Cups, Civic AND YOUTH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—Kiwanis International, Lions International, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts all have 
agreed to cooperate in this program. Each of these, 
through their national headquarters, is advising all 
local groups of the general plan and suggesting that 
they contact their local park and recreation leaders 
to work out specific arrangements. As this is writ- 
ten, negotiations are also underway with the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the American 
Library Association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and similar national organizations to secure 
their support and cooperation. We suggest, there- 
fore, that, as soon as possible, you contact your 
local PTA, your state president of women’s clubs, 
the chairman of conservation and the officers of lo- 
cal clubs and agencies. Each of these will be receiv- 
ing special suggestions from their national offices, 
and planning special meetings for that time. 

You, and members of your board and staff, should 
be prepared to speak at these meetings, to tell the 
story of the service your agency renders. You should 
place exhibit material in the meeting rooms on these 
occasions. If you have movies or slides showing 
your activities, this is a good opportunity to display 
them. Similarly, all these organizations are being 
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urged to acquaint themselves with the community 
recreation facilities. This would be an excellent time 
for you to organize tours or pilgrimages to your rec- 
réation centers. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce organizations are 
being urged to “assay” the park and recreation facil- 
ities of their communities. Contact these officers 
and suggest that they appoint a special committee 
to work with you in studying the whole question of 
whether your community has sufficient recreation 
facilities, whether they are administered properly, 
or whether legislation is desirable to cure some of 
your problems—financial or otherwise. 
PosTERS AND PostER StAMPS—The central com- 
mittee, in organizing plans for Park and Recreation 
Week, is preparing attractive posters, twenty-one 
by twenty-eight inches in size, printed in three 
colors; window cards, approximately eleven by 
fourteen inches in size, in three colors ; special sizes 
of attractively designed cards to fit in street cars, 
buses, elevated and suburban trains ; and attractive, 
small poster stamps, about one and a quarter by 
one and one half inches in size, in bright colors, for 
posting on all outgoing mail. Write to the commit- 
tee (see address at end of article) for prices, indi- 
cating the quantities you wish. This material will 
help you to tie in with the whole “motif” of the 
week. The promotion office also will tell you the 
name and address of the company that controls the 
advertising space in street cars and buses in your 
city. 

Mait METER SLUG 
ney-Bowes mail meter, find out the model number 


If your agency uses a Pit- 


and send it to the promotion office with a check for 
fifteen dollars. They will send you an attractive 
“slug” to fit your mail meter, with a typical park 
illustration and the slogan. Every envelope run- 
ning through the machine to record the postage will 
then also record the slogan and illustration, in an 
adjoining block. As this will carry no specific dates 
for the week, you can use the slug indefinitely. 
NEwspAPpEers—The American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has endorsed the observance and 
has informed every local newspaper of its dates and 
purposes. It has suggested to the papers that they 
run several travel pages or special sections previous 
to or during the week, stressing the beauties of local, 
national and state parks. Be sure to contact your 
local newspaper to discover when they will publish 
these, and urge them to give you space for an article 
on your local recreation facilities. Have facts and 


| 
' 


figures ready for th 


Horecs, Moror ( BS AND TRAVEL AGENCIES 
The American Automobile Association is sending 
special material to every club in the country to be 
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printed in their local publications and ads. If you 
have a motor club in your area, contact them to 
make certain that you get coverage in their publi- 
cations. They, too, can use displays or posters in 
their office windows and branches. 

The American Hotel Association has endorsed 
the program and will be advising every hotel in the 
country about it. This gives you an opportunity to 
approach the management of your local hotel, to 
suggest displays or posters in the lobby or windows. 
Hotels also can distribute, to all their guests, litera 
ture regarding your local facilities and offerings. 
Special small cuts or mats, giving the slogan of Rec- 
reation Week for insertion in ads, are available 
through the promotion office, at small cost. Supply 
these, or procure orders for them from your local 
merchants, hotels and other advertisers. 

All travel agencies, including railroads and air- 
lines, are being invited to join the group. They, no 
doubt, will be glad to use window displays of your 
local recreation projects, along with the photographs 
of national and state parks. 

Rapr1o—Cooperation of the Advertising Council, 
now functioning in the radio field, is expected in the 
near future. This will pull in national advertisers 
and radio stations. By using the Council endorse- 
ment and the Congressional and Presidential ac- 
tions (scheduled for March or early April) in con 
tacting your radio stations, you can be certain of 
having special radio programs during and previous 
to the dates, and repeated announcements of your 
plans in local broadcasts. Some of the special pro- 
grams can be interviews with members of your de- 
partment or especially prepared skits dramatizing 
recreation activities; or friendly citizens can be 
asked to speak on behalf of local park and recreation 


programs. No doubt many “spot announcements” 
and station breaks will be used by local stations 
throughout this time. Naturally, you will have to 
present this material in good shape to each of your 
radio stations. The sooner you do it the better, for 
many of them plan their programs well ahead. 

Your local results depend on you. The foregoing 
is merely a list of reminders and suggestions. You 
will need to organize and carry out these and other 
ideas that will occur to you. The national promo- 
tion office and the central committee can only offer 
ideas within the general outline of America’s vast 
park and recreation properties and facilities. You 
must carry the ball from there if you are to benefit 
adequately in your own home town. 

For further information, posters, window cards, 
and other local “helps,” write to Fred G. Heuchling, 
425 East 14th Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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The simultaneous arrival 


Ice Skating Races 
of Santa Claus and Jack Frost gave New York 
youngsters a chance to practice on their new skates 
in preparation for the five Department of Parks 
Ice Skating Carnivals held on January ninth at 
borough lakes. Eight park playground races were 
on the schedule for each borough; and seven Mid- 
dle Atlantic Skating Association events, for skat 
ers registered with that organization, were con 
ducted along with the Manhattan carnival. 

At a later date, January sixteenth, the first five 
winners in each of the carnival races then repre 
sented their borough at the city finals, and medals 


were awarded the champions. 
© 


Creating Better Understanding—W ith “Hi, 
Neighbor” as its theme, the Frederick Douglass 
Community Association of Toledo, Ohio, went 
South American last summer. For six weeks em- 
phasis was placed on the arts, crafts, games, music, 
folk dances, songs, drama and history of Latin 
American neighbors. Of special interest were the 
“El Jarabe” and ‘‘Las Chiapanecas” dances taught 
by a native of Mexico City; the educational tours 
to the export departments of industries in Toledo 
exporting and importing products to and from 
South America; and the special recognition given 
to Joseph Lee. 

The day’s activities began at ten a.m. for those 
in the seven-to-twelve years of age group, and 
lasted until one p.m. From three to five p.m. the 
thirteen-to-fifteen-year-olds were entertained, and 
from seven to nine p.m., on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
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Play 


Nothing like exercise 


for that healthy glow! 


Wednesdays and Fridays, those thirteen years of 
age and over participated in activities. Thus every- 
one in the community was given the opportunity 
to enjoy the entertaining and educational features 
of the program. Not only were new skills learned, 
hut a deep appreciation for the cultures of the peo- 
ple in other sections of the hemisphere was created. 
a 
UNESCO’s Plan—The songs, dances, games, 


» Bi 
crafts and cooking of other countries are finding 
their way into the hearts of the children at Ca- 
brillo Playground—selected as the first playground 
in San Francisco to start the United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
Plan. 

On January twelfth, the children presented a 
Norwegian Festival, for which they wore colorful 
costumes, danced and sang, and created native folk 
crafts and decorations. 

Cabrillo intends featuring the customs of Italy 
next, and as research and material for each coun- 
try becomes available, the plan to focus attention 
on foreign friends will be extended to include 
the city’s other playgrounds. 

* 

Ball Field of B. C. Era 


have been popular even long before Lou Gehrig 


Ball games seem to 


ever swung a bat! Scientists recently exploring a 
huried city near Panuco, Mexico, report the dis 
covery of an ancient outdoor ball court, complete 
with scoreboard. A Mexican archaeologist esti- 
mated the court to be 2,000 years old, and three 
temples, found nearby, were all in good condition. 
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Field Day is now an annual affair... 





A Community Project 


Francis T. Leahy 


HE SELECTION of a suitable war memorial was 
T one of the problenis which beset Northfield, 
Vermont, in 1944. There were many speculations, 
discussions and committee meetings, but finally, 
lack of adequate recreation facilities and a good, 
safe place to swim were the motivating forces be- 
hind the idea of a utilitarian memorial in the form 
of a recreation field and swimming pool. A com- 
munity fund drive, begun in January 1945, raised 
$7,500—nearly four times the usual quota in fund 


campaigns in our community of about 3,000 citi- 
zens. 
A complete survey and contour map of the area 


purchased for the field and pool were made by the 
engineering department of Norwich University ; 
and a master plan for the development of the park 
was drawn. The project was incorporated, with 


interested villagers serving as officers and commit- 
tee members. Volunteer labor contributed services 
in clearing the land, grading, laying tile and pipe 
and erecting buildings. Our swimming pool was 
the first facility developed and this was of a con- 
tinuous flow type with a village water supply be- 
hind an artificial dam in a natural bowl. 


The first season of operation—the summer of 
1946—was a crucial trial for organized recreation 
in Northfield. The program offered was limited to 
the pool. Red Cross swimming and life saving 
classes were organized and the response was grati- 
fying—165 young people registered. We estab- 
lished rules and regulations for safety and sanita- 
tion, and undertook a program of educating pa- 
trons and the public to their need. This was an 
important, but difficult, task because they were ac- 
customed to using swimming holes in the streams 
and ponds of the area. These, however, were with- 
out supervision and contaminated. Uncertainty 
and doubt, to some extent, prevailed among the 
people. 

But, the turning point in their attitude toward 
the project came with the joint dedication and 
field day held at the field and pool. A committee, 
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representative of organizations within the commu- 
nity, selected an enthusiastic veteran as its chair- 
man and arranged a program which demonstrated 
what had already been done and what might be 
done with adequate support of the project in the 
future. Many people made their first visit to the 
park for this dedication. They saw local talent and 
expert swimmers and divers from Montpelier and 
Burlington perform in the pool. They enjoyed 
band music, games and a village fair. They helped 
the memorial’s finances in the sums collected at the 
booths, and, most important of all, they joined the 
memorial park bandwagon. 

Our second season of operation clearly showed 
the improvement in community morale and sup- 
port. An enlarged program was possible through 
the development of new facilities. The main play- 
ing field was graded and a softball diamond, volley- 
ball court and horseshoe courts were laid out. 
Leagues and tournaments were started to encour- 
age use of these facilities and the Red Cross water 
program was expanded. Enrollment for the 
swimming lessons increased about sixty per cent 
over the first year and the pool staff had to be en- 
larged to cope with the increased daily patronage. 

Community Field Day is now an annual affair. 
The pattern each year is about the same: commu- 
nity organization representatives form a commit- 
tee; the program is outlined and support of an ac- 
tivity is solicited from the different community 
groups. Response has been wonderful and, many 
times, organizations inadvertently overlooked in 
the original list call in to ask how they may co- 
operate. 

Fund raising campaigns and affairs held for the 
benefit of the recent season of operation have gone 
over the top. New equipment such as swings, tee- 
ters and the like has been installed, a new play- 
ground leader engaged. There’s still much to be 
done, but ours is a community project now. Each 
year we all look forward to completing some proj- 
ect in our plan for recreation. 
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Chagrin Valley Little Theatre Will Help Provide 
Year-Round Program for Children and Adults 


ne 


A Dream Comes True 


Arwood H. Meyer 


































































~ N THE VILLAGE of Chagrin Falls, seventeen fit from the tangible results. 
r- | miles southeast of Cleveland and a few hundred It was pointed out that Chagrin Falls, with a 
d feet from a natural falls in the Chagrin River— recreation center that offers two months’ service in 
ye whence the village gets its name—a community the summer, would now have, as well, the Little 
1e theatre building, unique in several respects, is un- Theatre, in the heart of the village, to fill in the 
1e der construction. The Chagrin Valley Little Thea- recreation activities for the other months of the 
d tre is planning its own home to be used as a social year. A well-rounded program could then be of- 
d center, entirely without benefit of public funds. fered to all members of each family—particularly 
d Organized in 1930, the non-profit drama group, since the Little Theatre’s recent announcement of 
d which now has a membership of over 500, used a a Children’s Theatre where classes will be held on 
e theatre on the second floor of the old village town Saturdays, and where, on Sunday afternoons, care- 
e hall—until this auditorium was completely de- fully selected movies will be shown to the young- 

stroyed by fire in 1943. The organization had sters of the community. 
d never been in debt, but its treasury, at the time of 3ut, competing with an amazing total of 103 
)- the fire, contained less than two hundred dollars. clubs and organizations for interest and support 
h Therefore, temporary arrangements were made to in a village of less than 3,000 people, fund raising 
r- stage plays in the high school auditorium. Since for the building has been a slow and difficult task. 
P then all productions have been presented there— With no angels to be found, the largest contribu- 
t. in spite of the fact that the scheduling of plays tions received have been several of five hundred 
is a problem; open dates are few and far between ; dollars. The income from the plays presented in 
the auditorium, seating 650, is too large; the the past hasn’t been too helpful, although, through 
e acoustics are not good; and all players must share the holding of such special events as “County 
t one dressing room. But the group has managed Fairs,” with a midway; rummage sales; and 
. to carry on despite the necessity for making these “Klondike Nights,” with a frontier-day dance hall 
7 radical adjustments, meeting new operating con- atmosphere and old and new games of chance, 
- ditions, and having to rehearse all shows in an the Little Theatre had, by its own efforts, earned 
te automobile showroom for several 
- months under great handicaps. 
- In planning the new building 
y project, a closely knit building 
y fund committee, consisting of 
1 seven men and women, set up a 
- highly strategic money-raising r 

campaign and a lively publicity 3 SETI ers 
: program, including almost weekly ! Saar 
2 cooperation from two local news- Pe conn eee rrr 

° . . CIrtirirrr Soo 

: papers and big stories in the Chee tg Se ooo 
’ Cleveland metropolitan dailies. See acta i ee 
> They stressed the fact that this MeUVEKSCeER soe Pe ceecteres an wens 
: was a “one time” appeal, in con- feces ase ssi 
. trast to the many annual tag days, 

and that contributors would bene- magrererrery? oe the _Ceseger srrik Tessscg. 
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nearly $6,000 before starting its fund drive. 

Ground for the building, sixty by 102 feet, was 
broken late in September; it was scheduled to be 
closed in before Christmas, and we hope to be able 
to present our first play in it by next May. The 
new Little Theatre is of early American architec- 
ture and highly functional, largely because of the 


layout suggested by Arch Lauterer, famous au- 


thority on little theatre design and operation, and 
former resident of Chagrin Falls. The audito- 
rium, instead of lying on the center axis of the 
building, front to back, is at right angles to it, 
seating 234 people, with all seats no more than ten 
rows from the stage. In addition, the structure 


boasts two large d 


ressing rooms, a spacious back 
stage work area, a large lobby and a mezzanine 
meeting room, available for use by other groups. 


If the project had been handled in the usual 





manner, it would have cost about $65,000. But, 
thanks to a building committee that has not over- 
looked many opportunities to save money, the 
final cost of the structure, including seats, will 
probably not exceed $35,000. 

In the beginning, merchants and local business 
men had been asked to underwrite twenty per 
cent of this amount, but their participation was 
not wholehearted, largely because they felt that the 
project was a dream and would not materialize. 
However, now that the building is eighty per cent 
completed and under roof, interest throughout the 
Chagrin Valley has increased considerably. With 
about $25,000 available when ground was broken, 
and with about $8,000 still to be secured before 
seats can be installed, continued solicitation and 
special events are being planned to bring in the re- 
mainder of the necessary finances. 


Recreation and Older Folks 


William G. Robinson 


MONG THE MANY recent evidences of concern 
A regarding the problems of the older portion 
f our population has been an experimental course 
in adult education on the “Problems of Later Ma- 
turity and Old Age,” and a three-day institute on 
Aging,” both held at the University of Michigan. 


To those in the field of recreation, it is interesting 
1 


to see how much place was given to this phase of 


human activity in these programs of a University 
Extension Service 

The institute was planned “to call attention to 
the problems of old age and to provide information 
through lectures, papers, discussion and demon- 
stration, for persons working with older people, 
and for older people themselves.”” There were 230 
registered in the institute, and an average attend- 
ance of about 175 persons. 

An evening session was devoted to a demon- 
stration of leisure-time activities, in which all took 
part. It started with half an hour of movies—a 
n on pencil drawing. Then 


travel film and a fil 


came a resounding half-hour of singing together, 
followed by games, which started with a hand 


clasp and ended with folk dances—Ach Ja and The 
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A university considers the 
problems of the aging ... 


Wheat. In an adjoining room there were exhibited 
a few choice samples of a number of crafts, includ 
ing a hammered serving spoon, made by a promi- 
nent member of the University medical staff; a 
silver and enamel bowl, made by a professor in 
the Engineering School; a wooden table lamp 
made by a business man; ceramics created by a 
landscape architect ; photographs taken by the wife 
of a college professor and by a partner in a de- 
partment store; water colors, oil paintings, the 
sculptured head of a child, created by women of 
Ann Arbor; and examples of weaving done by a 
man in his eighties As stressed by Dr. George 
Lawton in his lecture, they were stimulating ex- 
amples of creative art—a term he prefers to the 
word “hobbies.” 

The course consisted of sixteen sessions of two 
hours each, including a lecture and discussion 
period. After the introductory session came two 
sessions on physical health, three on mental health, 
three on activities, one on religious activities, one 
on living arrangements and housing, one on legal 
problems, three on employment and social security, 
and a final summary. 
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There was so much to be covered in the meet- 
ings on activities that each session had two 
speakers. The six subjects were: sports and 
games, gardening and nature, crafts, social activi- 
ties, cultural activities and civic activities. Dr. 
Henry Curtis, himself in the seventies, long an 
authority in the recreation field, and now a retired 
resident of Ann Arbor, had been active in arous- 
ing interest in the program. His lecture drew on 
experiences from St. Petersburg, Florida, to Eng- 
land’s health centers. He stressed the need of 
places for oldsters in our recreation facilities, in- 
doors and out, and the need for social contacts in 
clubs, for homes for old folks, and for companions 

including animals. The importance of being use- 
ful, as a component of happiness, was a repetition 
of what the psychologist had told the class. 

Another speaker was Dr. Elmer Mitchell, author 
of “The Theory and Practice of Play,” who dealt 
with the subject of sports recreation with relation 
to age. He quoted the familiar statement of Joseph 
Lee: “People do not stop playing because they 
grow old—they grow old because they stop play- 
ing.’”’ He mentioned health, poise, mental relaxa- 
tion and sociability as among the values of sports 
participation, and classified nearly fifty activities 
in their respective values to age groups forty to 
fifty, fifty to sixty, and over sixty. He was partic- 
ularly helpful in giving advice and precautions 
about the exercise of older people. 

The stimulation of many of these talks on activi- 
ties came from the fact that the speaker so often 
was such an enthusiastic example of the value of 
what he was saying. 

lor instance, the speaker on out-of-door hob- 
hies was the county agricultural agent, H. S. 
()sler. While he mentioned the wide range of such 
interests, from bird life to astronomy, most of 
his talk was devoted to gardening. It was the 
right time of year for planning a garden, and 
everyone who left that class determined to have 
one. When it came to crafts, it was hard to deter- 
mine just which one was the favorite of Professor 
Marshall L. Byrn, head of the Department of In- 
dustrial Arts of the University High School, who 
had directed many adult groups in crafts for fun. 
He displayed beautiful examples of metal craft and 
woodwork ; emphasized the value of enough skill 
to make repairs to furniture and household equip- 
ment; and insisted that craft skills and interests 
could be developed in later years of life. 

The possibilities in the field of civic responsibil- 
ity, in adding the wisdom of experience to the vol- 
untary service in the community, were covered by 
Professor W. H. Maurer, of the University’s De- 
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Members of Old Time Fiddlers Club in Wilkes-Barre, 


Pennsylvania, are over 65. A woman calls the dances. 


partment of Journalism. Those possibilities lie 
in both public and private agencies, and a citizen's 
forum in Ann Arbor was used by Professor 
Maurer to illustrate his points. 

The final session on activities was led by Dr. 
Frank Robbins, assistant to the president of the 
University. His subject, cultural activities, cov- 
ered the fields of reading, studying, and collecting 
in sciences, both physical and social, and of study 
and practice in the fine arts and literature. He 
made the possibilities of study in local and family 
history sound fascinating; insisted that one must 
be both a spectator and a participant; and listed 
the opportunities that the University afforded for 
cultural pursuits. 

There were forty-four registrants for the course, 
of whom thirty-five were women. Interest and 
attendance were above the average. One result 
was the setting aside, during the past summer, of 
a special section of one of the city’s larger parks 
as a center for the older folks. Croquet, horse- 
shoes, shuffleboard and badminton courts were 
provided, and shaded tables were nearby for table 
games or picnic suppers. The area was well and 
increasingly used, and a series of winter activities 
are now being held. 





“Recreation is an extremely important aid to 
growing older gracefully. People who stay young, 
despite their years, do so because of an active in- 
terest that provides satisfaction through participa- 
tion. The elderly person with a hobby is almost 
always an alert, interesting person. By con- 
trast, there is no more pathetic sight than the older 
person who has no interest in life and only sits 
and waits-—vivid evidence of the value of recrea- 
tion to mental health.” Dr. William Menninger, 
RECREATION, November 1948. 
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“I am told that prejudice is growing 
very fast in the United States .. .” 


[IN GERMANY 


(The following story illustrates why Brotherhood 
Week, February 20-27, 1949, which 1s especially 
observed by most recreation departments in coop- 
eration with the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, should last all year round. Recreation 
ts in the unique position of having the opportunity 
to do much toward the promotion of international 
and interracial understanding and goodwill. Can 
this not be one of the goals of every community? 


—Ed.) 


N GERMANY, recently, | was able to visit a num- 
ber of camps for displaced persons in the Amer- 
ican zone. In the camp at Bad Neuheim, about 
forty miles north of Frankfurt, I met a middle- 
aged Polish doctor, a D. P. who had survived the 
ordeal of Buchenwald and Majdanek. He had hu- 
mility without weakness in his manner and car- 
riage, and there was about him an air of great 

gentility and quiet dignity 
I was anxious to ask him about his experience 


at Bad Neuheim, particularly as it concerned rela- 
tions between Germans and Jews. For the camp 
at Bad Neuheim was not located in a single area 


within a single enclosure, but was spread around 
the center of the city, with houses here and there. 
D.P.’s and Germans shared the same neighborhood 
and intermingled freely. 

“How do the D.P.’s get along with the German 


people?” I asked. “Are the Germans still infected 


with the old hatreds? Is there much trouble 
when Germans and D.P.’s get together ?” 

The doctor looked at me squarely, then said— 
and I don’t think I shall ever forget it: 
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Norman Cousins 


“Here in this city, there is very little trouble 
with religious prejudice, but tell me, I am worried 
about America. I am told that prejudice is grow- 
ing very fast in the United States. What can be 
done about it?” 

For a moment, I couldn’t say anything. | was 
overwhelmed by the irony that in the heart of 
Germany, to which I had come on an official mis- 
sion connected with the denazification of Germany, 
I should find—and in a D.P. camp at that—grave 
concern about prejudice in our own democracy. 

I tried to answer the doctor’s question as best | 
could by telling him that the fight against prejudice 
in the United States had been going on for a long 
time, and that periods of insecurity or war fears— 
such as we were now going through—made the 
fight both harder and more necessary, but that 
there were many people you could count on to see 
the fight through to the end. I told him, for ex- 
ample, about such organizations in the United 
States as the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, in which the fight against religious prej- 
udice was regarded as the responsibility of all cit- 
izens of all faiths. I told him of specific projects 
undertaken by these groups, and how it was possi- 
ble to observe effective and constructive results. 

I told him honestly that I had no way of know- 
ing whether the war against prejudice would be 
won, but that at least American citizens of good 
conscience were not without opportunity for join- 
ing in that fight. 

I don’t know whether I answered his question 
correctly. One good way of finding out, of course, 
would be to measure the support given this year 
to the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 
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Twenty Dollar Start 

_ PALMER, a former Louisville, Kentucky, 

fighter who is now blind, has decided that 
youngsters need more playgrounds. So, with 
money received for Christmas, he bought a second- 
hand machine for impressing the Lord’s Prayer 
on a penny. He hired a helper to run the machine 
and then stationed himself on a street corner to 
sell his wares, determined that half of his earnings 
would go toward the small mortgage remaining on 
the machine, and the other half to help bring 
“hundreds of see-saws and swings to children in 
cities all over America.” 

A week after beginning his venture, Lou Pal- 
mer made forty dollars and ten cents and, there- 
fore, donated twenty dollars and five cents to Lou- 
isville’s County Playground Fund. 


Harlem Lots Into Play Areas 

ORMATION OF A citizens’ corporation to take 
| the responsibility of converting refuse- 
strewn lots in New York City into neighborhood 
recreation centers was announced recently by J. 
Raymond Jones, deputy commissioner of housing. 

The new group, the Lot Playground Associa- 
tion, Incorporated, has entered, so far, into nego- 
tiations with the owners of five sites in Harlem 
and East Harlem. Several problems, among them 
tax arrears on some lots and the question of liabil- 
ity for injury, will have to be cleared up before the 
conversions are made. 

Mr. Jones said that while various city depart- 
ments would give assistance in making lots usable 
as recreation and civic areas, as soon as the own- 
ers had given permission, the initiative and respon- 
sibility for maintenance would have to be taken 
by non-official civic workers. 


Cultural Development 

—— LS OF MILWAUKEE has undertaken a 

campaign to encourage artists, create a Wis- 
consin collection of art works, and awaken public 
interest in these creative endeavors. As sponsor 
of Wisconsin art competitions for the next three 
years at least, the department store is now invit- 
ing artists to contribute their work on the subject 
of “Wisconsin, the Playground” for the Gimbels 
Collection of 1949. 

In the words of Charles Zadok, vice-president 
and general manager of the store: “We need to 
build up the mental, moral and cultural life of our 
people. Art contributes to that life. It is the great 
need of our materialistic, mechanical civilization, 
which must be better informed in art and elevated 
in spirit. To encourage it is in the interest of pub- 
lic welfare; it is common sense, good business.” 
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Recreation News 


Negro Health Week 

eos Necro HEALTH WEEK will be held 

April 3-10 this year. For information on how 
you may cooperate with your health agencies and 
your neighbors for better health and sanitation in 
your community, write to the National Negro 
Health Week Committee, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 


Pollution Control 

OINT ACTION BY the Federal Security Agency 
J and Federal Works Agency is resulting in the 
formation of an operating structure to expedite the 
national program of water-pollution control. This 
program, established by the eightieth Congress, 
with the enactment of Public Law 845, assists 
states, municipalities, interstate agencies, and in- 
dustries in the control of pollution. 

The program makes available federal grants to 
assist in plan preparation for treatment works, 
and with loans for planning or construction to be 
administered by the Bureau of Community Facil- 
ities of the Federal Works Agency. At present, 
money is not yet available, since the grants au- 
thorized have not been appropriated. 


Young “Hams” 

f eve FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS Commission 

has licensed two pre-teen-age youngsters in 
Illinois as amateur radio operators, according to an 
Associated Press report. They are Kent William 
and Lowell Kay Lattig, nine and eleven year old 
brothers of Cropsey, Illinois, who have been au- 
thorized to operate amateur stations W9FZE and 
WoFZJ. Their father is also a “ham”. 
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UPERINTENDENTS and Directors of Recreation 

—how many times have you heard women and 
girls in your community say: “Gee, I love to go 
to sporting evet but if I only had a better un- 
derstanding of them, they would be much more 
fun!”? 


This remark represented a challenge to the Rec- 
reation Commissiot Ossining, New York, so we 


decided to do something about it. Plans were for- 
mulated to start a men’s gym class, this class to 
be held in the evening so that those who worked 
during the day ive an opportunity to take 
part in this activit 

ped, by encouraging actual 


Through this 
participation and by the use of lectures, to give 


local women a better understanding of American 


sports and games and, at the same time, to offer 
them an evening of fun and relaxation. The first 
portion of every session was planned to include 
calisthenics and exercises for streamlining the 
figure. 


The first meeti of the class was attended by 


fifteen women, nineteen to fifty. It was de- 


voted to light exe! ind calisthenics, and to the 


playing of games such as Pin Guard, Fox and 
Geese Dodge Ball, Spud and Kick Ball. It so hap- 


pened that the fir neeting was held on the same 


night as the n meeting of the Recreation 
Commission. Co! sioner John McCue, hearing 


so much laughte1 oise coming from the gym, 


asked Director Andrew A. Sargis what activity 
was going on ir. Sargis invited him to come 
down to the gym to see for himself. At the time, 


a game of Fox and Geese Dodge Ball was in prog- 


ress. This is a rite game—members of the 
group having requested to play it at almost every 
class. We have made it a custom to introduce 
several new ones at every session, also reserving a 
portion of the pei or the playing of requested 
games. We have been amazed at the fun derived 
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The New Look 


for Women 


Joe Trapasso 


from playing the simpler games—Kick Ball, Dodge 
Ball, and the like. 

Since the beginning, the women have been en- 
thusiastic, and many have brought their friends. 
Spectators have such an enjoyable time that they 
ask to participate. Newcomers to Ossining feel 
that the program gives them an opportunity to get 
acquainted with local people. 

Each week a new sport is introduced; and a 
local expert is invited to act as guest instructor. A 
brief history of the sport is presented, rules are 
discussed, and various techniques and skills of the 
game are explained and demonstrated. 

When a session on tennis is scheduled, group 
members bring their tennis rackets, and are taught 
the proper grips, different strokes, how to serve, 
playing techniques and strategy. Following these 
sessions, several who had never played before have 
stated that next summer they are taking up the 
game as a hobby. They had never realized that it 
can be so much fun. Several women, following our 
sessions on badminton, have joined the weekly bad- 
minton group. This is one of our chief objectives 

to interest women and girls in new recreation 
activities. Other activities that have been covered 
are basketball, volleyball, archery, singing games 
and square dancing. 

Lectures have been given on such major sports 
as basketball, volleyball, football, boxing, tennis, 
track and field, softball and baseball. The women 
have been taught the fundamentals of each sport. 
For instance, during the baseball lecture they 
learned how to score a game properly. 

The fine cooperation of local citizens and the 
contribution of their special talents have been tre- 
mendous factors in making the program a success. 
A parent who becomes enlightened in regard to 
recreation needs and activities indicates progress 
in a local recreation program. Community partici- 
pation is what makes a community click. 
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In the Field... 
Helen M. Dauncey 





Ta) WE YS, MY HOME 1s where | hang my hat 
and unpack,” laughs Helen Dauncey, lively 


and attractive member of the National Recreation 


\ssociation staff. Miss Dauncey’s legions of rec- 
reation friends, scattered from coast to coast, look 
forward to seeing her familiar, well-groomed fig- 
ure step from a train in their own home town. 
With her comes laughter and an exciting recrea- 


tion experience—hbe it in the form of an institute, 
a regular field visit, a talk to a special meeting of 
service clubs or a university student group, a meet- 


ing with the leaders of the local girls groups or with 


the girls themselves. {n all of her work, however, 
special emphasis is placed on programs for women 
and girls, for Miss Dauncey is the Katherine 
barker Memorial Secretary of the National Rec- 
reation Association (see page 483), with particu- 
lar responsiblity for helping with such programs 
and for promoting interest in girls’ activities. In 
addition, she stresses the importance of co-recrea- 
tion social affairs and non-team sports. 

Men need a better understanding of girls’ activ- 
ities and the need for them, their thinking tending 
toward sports and athletics for boys and men. Just 
this last year, \liss Dauncey addressed hundreds 
of members of Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions Clubs, jun- 
ior chambers of commerce and exchange clubs on 
their responsibility, as civic leaders, for a_bal- 
anced community program for both boys and girls. 
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Helen Dauncey came to the National Recreation 
Association in September of 1943 as a field work- 
er, to do institute training, and as a specialist in 
social recreation. In January 1945, she took on 
the responsibility of heading up work with women 
and girls. 

“Girls’ work is really helping them prepare for 
life and its variety of experiences, either with their 
own or with the opposite sex,” says Miss Dauncey. 
“How to meet these experiences is not inherited 
information. You learn it wherever you contact 
other people. It can be a happy experience or a 
sour one. The way in which it happens can be so 
important! The scene has changed greatly since 
the early thirties when there was so much dis- 
cussion of ‘girls’ athletics, boys’ rules versus girls’ 
rules, and the fight against exploitation. Now we 
know that no recreation program is complete un- 
less it carries a carefully planned program for the 
girls themselves—a program which will give them 
social confidence and personality development, so 
that they are ready to share activities with boys. 
They need to be brought into things in such a 
natural way that they are ready for the next 
step—co-recreation activities.” 

Miss Dauncey feels, therefore, that a completely 
separate girls’ program should continue only up to 
certain age groups, after which should come co- 
recreation plus separate program emphasis on spe- 
cial skills, such as homemaking, self-improvement, 
and the other special interests of girls. They 
should have club and group experiences which will 
prepare them for the home experience. Some of 
them will not marry, but what they have learned 
will make them more intelligent and help them get 
more out of life. 

Helen Dauncey has always been interested in 
recreation, and in working with people. Previous 
to joining the National Recreation staff she had, 
for seven years, been Director of Special Activities 
for the Community Recreation Service in Boston 
—a private organization doing local work similar 
to the national work of the NRA. There she led 
training courses and was available for speaking 
engagements and consultation work. At the same 
time, she was Secretary of the Adult Education 
Council of Greater Boston. 


Actually, she came to recreation work via the 
physical education route. A graduate of the Bos- 
ton School of Physical Education, her first teach- 
ing job was at Smith College, from which she went 
to Scarborough School—a progressive day school 
on the Hudson, and then to Long Beach, Califor- 
nia, where she taught in the Polytechnic High 
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School. Her next move landed her in Pennsyl- 
vania State College, as head of the women’s phys- 
ical education department. After six years of en- 
ergetic service in the school field, however, she 
began to feel that she was fed up with teaching, 
but couldn’t decide what to do next. She finally 
returned to Boston, where she spent two years 
doing personnel work for an insurance firm. At 
the end of the second year, she took time off to 
go to the University of Iowa to take a summer 
course in dancing, with Margaret Doubler; and 
while there, she realized that teaching was her true 
love—that she did want to teach after all, that she 
liked, best of all, working with groups of people. 

She hastily returned to Boston, resigned her 
job, and went into YWCA work. It was there that 
she made the transition from class teaching to 
recreation work. She liked the fact that, in recrea- 
tion, you work with people who want to come, and 
adapt the program to their expressed interests— 
rather than to what they must take as part of a 
course. She remained with the Boston YWCA for 
seven years, and was head of the Health Education 
Department for the last four. During this time, 
too, Miss Dauncey went seriously into the prob- 
lems of program with women and girls, their 
needs and interests. She states emphatically that 
she will always be grateful to the YWCA for that 
experience. 

After the YWCA she went back to Boston 
University to finish work for a degree in educa- 
tion, simultaneously doing part-time teaching at 
the Bouvé-Boston School of Physical Education 
and teaching recreation courses to seniors at the 
Boston School of Occupational Therapy. 

Running through these years of teaching, there 
were summers of experience in camping work; 
also many courses were taken along the way. She 
finds it valuable to be on the receiving end of the 
teaching game occasionally, stating that ‘‘it helps 
to see your own errors in following directions.” 

There has, of course, been no opportunity for 
home life; she is too constantly on the move. In 
the month of August, though, she always goes to 
the Island of Martha’s Vineyard and does all the 
things she tells others to do during the year, but 
which, otherwise, she never has time to do herself. 
During the rest of the year she is “between the 
thing just completed and the one just to come.” 
She recalls a quote from the Cheerful Cherub of 
years ago, which aptly applies to her—‘“I’m always 
chasing tomorrow while yesterday yaps at my 
heels.” Says she, with amusement, “The yapping 
is the collection of reports that I haven’t done yet.” 
Her jobs entail five nights a week, and always 
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daytime sessions ; appointments in free time; spe- 
cial meetings. Traveling is involved in every sin- 
gle week-end; and then, of course, there are the 
reports to do. 


If she comes upon any left-over, tag-ends of 
time, she sometimes goes to the movies, but more 
often to the library, for a little relaxation. How- 
ever, she states, “People in the cities which you 
visit are so hospitable, and so awfully nice in 
wanting you to see the special things about their 
city, that you also enjoy doing things like that 
whenever possible.” 

It has been interesting, exciting and satisfying 
work for Helen Dauncey, and she finds that the 
discomforts of studying timetables are nothing 
compared to working with so many interested 
groups, and with so many friendly people. “One 
reason why I enjoy the job so much,” she says, “is 
that there are no family responsibilities to pull at 
me.” (She has one sister, whom she manages to 
see twice a year—at Christmas and the summer 
vacation. ) 

When asked about some of the job satisfac- 
tions along the way, she listed: the way people 
welcome you; teachers whom you have in your 
group who return and say, “Today I played the 
games with the children that we did last night. 
They had a wonderful time and said to hurry back 
and get some new ones”; the receiving of notes 
from institute people saying, “We tried it, and it 
worked”; the response, cooperation and apprecia- 
tion of people who come to a meeting for real help. 
After a moment’s thought, she added: “One of the 
nicest compliments I ever had was when a woman 
in Alabama shook my hand and said, ‘Miss Daun- 


a) 


cey, you’ve removed the Mason-Dixon line’. 











EVENING Fost 


“That constant scrape, scrape, scrape— 
till I think [ll go mad!” 
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State Recreation, 1948 


HE FEDERAL INTER-AGENCY Committee on 
Recreation has released the following sum- 

mary of the state recreation situation, based upon 
information available by the end of the 1948 year. 

At that time, eighteen states had inter-agency 
or inter-departmental committees on recreation. 
The committees were composed of the principal 
state departments and other state agencies inter- 
ested in recreation. In a few cases, private groups 
were represented on these committees. The list of 
committees includes: 
Alabama Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
Arkansas State Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 

tion 
Florida State Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
Illinois Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
Indiana Advisory Committee on Recreation 
Louisiana State Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 

tion 
Michigan State Inter-Agency Council on Recreation 
Minnesota State Advisory Recreation Committee 
Mississippi Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
Missouri Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
Montana Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
New York State Inter-Departmental Committee on 

Recreation 
Ohio Inter-Departmental Committee on Recreation 
South Carolina Inter-Agency Committee on Recrea- 

tion 
Tennessee Inter-Department Committee on Recrea- 

tion 
Texas Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
Utah State Recreation Advisory Committee 
Washington State Advisory Recreation Council 

Also, at the end of 1948 there were three state 
recreation boards or commissions: the California 
Recreation Commission, the North Carolina Rec- 
reation Commission and the Vermont Recreation 
Board. 

Other state agencies which include recreation in 
their title are: Massachusetts Division of Parks 
and Recreation of the Conservation Department, 
Michigan Division of Parks and Recreation of the 
Department of Conservation, Missouri Recreation 
Section of the Department of Resources and De- 
velopment, New Hampshire Forestry and Recre- 
ation Commission, Oklahoma Division of Recrea- 
tion and State Parks of the Planning and Re- 
sources Board, and Washington Parks and Recre- 
ation Commission. 

Surveys of recreation were completed in three 
states. The Alabama State Planning Board, with 
the cooperation of a number of other state agen- 
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cies and others, completed and published ‘Public 
Recreation in Alabama.” “Recreation Administra- 
tion in New Mexico,” by Cline and Rose, was 
published by the University of New Mexico. The 
Ohio Welfare Couneil issued “Recreation in Ohio 
Today.” 

Communities in thirty-five states can look to 
state agencies for assistance of varying types. 
There is at least one part-time worker giving serv- 
ice to community recreation programs in these 
states and, in ten, there is at least one full-time 
recreation consultant. In some there are more than 
one. Those states offering the full-time services 
of at least one person are California, Colorado, 
Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Vermont. 

A summary of state recreation services, made 
at the end of the year, indicates that communities 
and rural areas can obtain assistance from state 
agencies in forty-five states. 

In forty-one states, special service to rural areas 
and small communities is available through the 
state Agricultural Extension Services. Fifteen 
states now have full-time extension recreation spe- 
cialists, most recent additions to these ranks being 
Oregon and Texas. Others in the group are Colo- 
rado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Washington, West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. Michigan and North Carolina are looking for 
full-time rural recreation leaders, and Illinois and 
Iowa are looking for additional full-time rural 
recreation leaders. 


National Conference on State Parks 


The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on State Parks was held Decem- 
ber 13-15 at Sebring, Florida, followed by tours 
to Myakka River State Park and to Collier-Sem- 
inole State Park, with a boat trip to Ten Thou- 
sand Islands. 

3usiness sessions of the Conference resulted in 
the adoption of amended by-laws for the confer- 
ence, and the election of the following officers for 
the coming year: President, Thomas Morse, Su- 
perintendent of State Parks, North Carolina ; vice- 
presidents, Frank Quinn of the Texas State Park 
Board and V. W. Flickinger, Chief of the Division 
of Lands and Waters, Iowa; secretary, Miss Har- 
lean James; treasurer, C. F. Jacobsen; chairman 
of the board of directors, Tom Wallace of Ken- 
tucky. Miss Pearl Chase of California was elected 
to the board of directors. Retiring president is 
James F. Evans, Director, Division of State Parks, 
New York. 
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Mh. EDISO\N—Humanity’s Friend 


» nis CALL} e “Wizard of Menlo Park’’ 
this man who contributed so much to our 


leisure and recreation, our comfort and conven- 


ience. They « a genius, but it was he 


who coined the adage, “Genius is one per cent in- 
spiration and ninety-nine per cent perspiration.” 
Thomas A. Edi born February 11, 1847, 


gave us electric light, electric power, the telephone, 
tT 


the motion pictut unera, the phonograph and 


other miracles. | ked for nothing more in re 
turn than to see a better and happier world; to 
experiment to his heart’s content for humanity. 
In a sense he really belonged to the recreation 
movement. His inventions not only helped make 
this country the industrial and scientific leader, 


but they also enabled it to have the world’s highest 


standard of living, additional hours of leisure time 
and more means of enjoying them. Also, Mr. Edi 
son wholeheartedly supported his wife in her mag- 
nificent efforts to promote the work of the National 
Recreation Association. Many times did he par- 
ticipate in meetings held in his own home in be- 
half of this organization. 

Thomas A. Edison's faith in America and her 
people is summed up in these words, spoken dur 
ing one of his last public appearances before his 
death on October 18, 1931: “Be courageous. | 
have lived a long time. | have seen history repeat 
itself again and again. I have seen many depres- 
sions in business. Always America has come out 
stronger and more prosperous. Be as brave as 


your fathers before you. Have faith. Go forward.” 

















DIAMOND 


SUPER RINGER 


Perfectly balanced for easy control. Drop 
forged from special carbon steel, heat- 
treated to prevent chipping or breaking. A 
beautiful shoe designed for professionals 
and for amateurs who know the value of a 
good shoe. 

s 


Diamond Pitching Horseshoe Outfits 
Diamond Super Ringer Shoes 
Diamond Eagle Ringer Shoes 
Diamond Standard Official Shoes 
Diamond Double Ringer Shoes 
Diamond Junior Pitching Shoes 
Diamond Stakes and Official 
Horseshoe Courts 


DIAMOND CALK 
HORSESHOE COMPANY 


4610 GRAND AVENUE DULUTH, MINN. 
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Recreation 


Hold a Carnival 


7 CAN HAVE loads of fun at an indoor car- 
nival, suggests Clara Luther in an Iowa State 
College bulletin. In order to create interest, use 
as many people as you can. Spot talent in differ- 
ent places and ask them to give you some help. 
Be sure to have a good barker or two to keep the 
groups moving. All carnivals have several stand- 
ard attractions, but make yours even more color- 
ful by adding your own ideas. Here are but a few 
suggestions for four features: 

Guessing Contests—number of beans in a jar; number 
of cards in part of a deck; amount of water in a can; 
age of a child in a photo; number of seeds in an apple 
or orange; number of words on a given page; weight of 
a large pumpkin or squash. 

Booths—guess your weight (using bathroom scales) ; 
guess weight of some items by lifting; magic tricks; 
food booth; cartooning; crazy mirrors; draw shadow 
pictures of guests. 

Games of skill—duck pins; tossing games (washers 
into a tin cup floating in a tub of water, or use pennies) ; 
tossing cards in a hat; throwing a baseball at old china 
dishes on the wall; dart games; aiming for a row of 
dolls, using a rubber ball. 

Side Show—band; puppets or marionettes; minstrels; 
fortune telling; refreshments. 


Brotherhood Week 


re Harry S. TRUMAN is again calling 

upon Americans to participate in Brotherhood 
Week, February 20-27, this year. Sponsored by 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
it is the occasion for a personal and universal re- 
dedication to the principles of equality and justice. 

This is an important event, and playgrounds 
and community centers should have a planned pro- 
gram to mark it. However, if you neglected to 
make arrangements for Brotherhood Week this 
year, be sure not to overlook it in the future. Good 
program aids can be obtained from the National 
Conference, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


For Church Recreation 


nee AND CHURCH officers in charge of 
church recreation programs often have diff- 
culty finding new ideas that will provide recreation 
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Box 











for individuals of the varied age groups within the 
congregation. The Reverend Lloyd Olson, pastor 
of the Methodist Church in Troy, New York, ar- 
ranged a successful family night program which 
contains many good recreation ideas, based on the 
theme, “Families Have Fun.” This information 
previously appeared in Leisure, publication of the 
Board of Education, Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

A nursery was set up by the pastor to keep the 
tiny tots amused. There were movies for the chil- 
dren, and a sound slide, “Is Your Family Fun?” 
was shown to all in the church auditorium. Inter- 
esting booths included the following exhibits and 
demonstrations, covering a program of recreation 
for all ages: 

Mimeographing Is Fun—evening programs made on 
the spot. 

Babies Have Fun—toys and ideas that keep babies 
happy. 

Girls Have Fun—exhibits of cooking and sewing skills. 

Boys Have Fun—exhibits of boys’ sports and hobbies. 

Youths Have Fun-—demonstration of plastic bracelet 
making. 

Recording Is Fun—two booths set up where people 
could have their own voices recorded. 


Books Are Fun—an exhibit of books for all ages. The 
first one hundred families stopping at this booth received 
a free copy of “The Upper Room.” 


Men Have Fun—molding figures, shell loading equip- 
ment, fishing tackle, copper craft and so forth. 


IV’omen Have Fun—button collecting, rug making, 
knitting, sewing and so on. 


Art Is Fun—depicting art work of members. 


Photography Is Fun—explanation and demonstration 
of picture taking, developing and printing. 


Bouncier Golf Balls 


2 ener “BOUNCING PUTTY” and a human-like 
electronic thread winding device will be used 
in the production of a new golf ball soon to be on 
the market. The silicone—new elastic substance 
derived from sand—will be put into the center of 
the ball to give it improved distance. The elec- 
tronic device will control the tension of the thread 
wound around the center, making all balls uniform 
in playing performance. 
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The Folding, Portable, Porter 
BASKETBALL BACKSTOP © 


| 
in five minutes it can be folded In use, it has the rigidity of a sta- | 
and rolled away to clear the tionary backstop .. . but it can be 


stage or the gymnasium floor whisked out of sight or set up again 


ted in a jiffy .. . It is secured to the floor 
for other activities . . . by four easy-turning hand-wheels that 


\ screw into flush floor-plates, so no ob- 
| structions remain when the “Rollaway” 
} is stored under the stage or in the | 
- equipment closet... Simply withdraw 
four lock-pins and the “Rollaway” col- | 
lapses, and rolls away on 5-inch cas- 
ters ... Yes, these are some of the 
reasons why Architects, School Boards 
and Coaches unanimously agree the 
Porter “Rollaway” is in a class by it- 
self .. . Further, the Rollaway complies 
with all official requirements, has the 
bank braced out 5-feet from the verti- 
cal support . . . and is supplied with 
either fan-shaped or rectangular bank 
. Write for attractive price and if 
for stage use give the distance from 
stage to playing court. 





(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 
























When folded for storage the Porter “Rollaway” is 
only 38-inches high (not including the goal). It can 
be stored under the stage. 


Auditoriums can now be free 
of visible basketball backstops, 
thanks to the Porter “Rollaway”. 
Removable in 5-minutes, none- 
theless the “Rollaway” is as 
rigid as a stationary backstop. 





D 
PORTER CAN SUPPLY YOUR EVERY BACKSTOP OR GYM EQUIPMENT NEED - TERRS ov mis | 


THE J. E. CORPORATION fm 
OTTAWA, ILLINOIS | 





MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 





Exclusive MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS JUNGLEGYM* eee 
Reg. U. S. Pat. 
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CARE 


ie CARE seep packages, containing potential 
vast harvests of food for humans and fodder 
for livestock in Europe, are now available, accord- 
ing to Executive Director Paul Comly French. 

Thirty-one selected varieties of vegetable seeds, 
enough to plant a garden up to fifty by 150 feet, 
are contained in the package designed for family 
use. The other, weighing twenty pounds, holds 
enough hybrid field corn seed to plant two and a 
half acres and provide valuable feed for fattening 
meat animals or for maintaining a high level of 
production in dairy cattle. 

The new CARE packages are being offered at 
four dollars each, and orders are now being re- 
ceived by CARE at 50 Broad Street, New York 
4, New York, as well as at all CARE offices 
throughout the country, for guaranteed delivery in 
eleven European countries. Orders should be sent 
at the earliest possible date to insure delivery in 
time for the planting seasons. 


Authors in This Issue 


Mrs. C. Don ELtison—A sustaining member 
of the Oklahoma City Junior League and volun- 
teer worker in the Community Workshop of Okla- 
homa City. Article on page 4869. 

Bevier Butts—City Recreation Director, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois. Article on page 490. 

F. Epwarp BIERTUEMPFEL— Mayor, and Chair- 
man of Department of Parks and Playgrounds, 
Union, New Jersey. Article on page 494. 

R. Bruce Tom—Extension specialist in rural 
sociology, Ohio State University. Article on page 
496. 

RicHARD Roppa—Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion, Teaneck, New Jersey. Article on page 505. 

Francis T. Leany— Recreation Director, 
Northfield, Vermont, Memorial Park Association. 
Article on page 510. 

Wituiam G. Rosinson—Assistant in commu- 
nity organization, University of Michigan. Article 
on page 512. 

NorMAN Coustns—Author, editor of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. Article on page 514. 

Joz Trapasso—Assistant Director of Recrea- 
tion, Ossining, New York. Article on page 516. 

James Warp — Recreational Planner, NRA 
staff. Review on page 528. 
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What others say... 


"The Handbook is a veritable gold mine of information for the 
camp director . . . fills a great need of camp administrators 
... contains the kind of specific facts from the point of view 
of facility and program development that will be referred to 
often by the camp director."—Reynold Carlson, Amer. Camp- 
ing Ass'n, former NRA staff member. 

. one of the finest pieces of resource material for camp 
directors which | have ever seen... you have performed a 
great service for our camping movement."—A.E., Newark, N. J. 


Youll want to reserve your copy of the new 1949 
Camp Director's Handbook and Buying Guide right now, 
while you think of it. It contains the equivalent of almost 
200 book pages, all chock full of practical, useful, down- 
to-earth information you'll reach for nearly every day 
while planning for the next camp season ... and even 
after you get to camp it will help you solve quickly and 
easily scores of day-to-day operating problems. 


If you are one of the 3,600 camp people who used last 
year's edition you know already what so many have told 
us—that the Handbook and Buying Guide is the finest 
thing of its kind ever published to help camp directors. 


Make sure to get your copy... or as many copies as 


ne can use. Last year's edition was completely ex- 


austed and many orders had to be returned unfilled. 


Send your order now. The new low price is only $1.50 
per copy, $2.00 for two copies. Order enough for your 
director, dietitian, head counselor, other key staff peo- 
ple. If payment accompanies order, we pay postage. 


Order from 
Howard P. Galloway, Publisher 


Metuchen New Jersey 
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THE NEW VOIT TETHERBALLS 


CT850 The only new, improved, tetherball avail- 
able... built so the rope just can not be pulled 
out. The secret is in the counter-sunk molded 
hitch — prevents hand bruises —yet is instantly 
accessible for rope replacement. The CT850 is 
ol itmeiolmiiel sO elt ris tal medi gelale inieleldlalaelaael ts 
soft white rubber cover. Write Voit for free 
tetherball rules. 


PT851 Same molded counter-sunk hitch as 
Gf: Fo) Ore) | Mat) o)ol-ameelirtiatiat lel Mm lilceltle lel Mat -10) 
only. 


ew ee ee 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 6, LOS ANGELES 11 
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Magazines and Pamphlets 


Recently Received Containing Articles of 
Current Interest to the Recreation Worker 











Parks and Recreation, October 1948 
Criteria for Judging Recreational Needs of a Com- 
munity, Tom Deening. 
Let’s Visit a State Park, Ernest V. Blohm. 
A Village Park, Stanley W. Hayes. 
The Maintenance Mart, Roberts Mann, editor. 
School and Society, October 23, 1948 
Education and Community Organization, John W. 
Herring. 
Research Quarterly, October 1948 } 
Athletic Injuries Among Adolescents: Their Inci- 
dence and Type in Various Sports, J. Roswell 
Gallagher. 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, October 
1948 
Sportsmanship — Whose Responsibility? Delbert 
Oberteuffer. 
“How We Do It”—Play Activities for Pre-School 
Age Children, Mary Jane Robb. 
Safety Education, October 1948 
Safety Education Data Sheet—Play Areas. 
California Parent-Teacher. October 1948 
Halloween Treasure Hunt, Daphne Darling Stern. 
The Cat As a City Pet, Mary T. Penshaw. Education 
Department, American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 50 Madison Avenue, New York 
10. Price $.25. 
Beach and Pool, October 1948 
Learn-to-Swim-1948. A report on the largest 
Learn-to-Swim Campaign. 
The Recirculation Period for Swimming Pools, 
R. N. Perkins, Sr. 
Are Old Pools Worth Remodeling? Chauncey A. 
Hyatt. 
Axioms for Pool Personnel. 
Recreation at the Clark Hill Reservoir. Department of 
the Army, Corps of Engineers, Savannah District, 
Post Office Building, Savannah, Georgia. 

















a R 7 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
OR VACATION TRIP 


Teachers, Recreation Directors, Scout Leaders, 
Coaches and others. NOTHING TO BUY—simply hold 
a Table Tennis Tourney. We furnish awards and 
Free chance at College Scholarship or Vacation Trip. 
Write for information. Dept. 602-A, All-American 
Table Tennis, 20 E. Jackson, Chicago, Il. 

















“Tops” in 
Good Sport 
LEARN ABOUT 


TRAMPOLINING 
Founded by NISSEN— 


Creator of America's First 


Standard TRAMPOLINE 
A lively playground attraction for all ages. 
Write for FREE LITERATURE. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


200 A AVENUE NW CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA 
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Books Received 








Camp Director’s Handbook and Buying Guide, The— 
1949 Edition. Howard P. Galloway, Metuchen, 
New Jersey. $1.50. 


Favorite Fairy Tales, illustrated by Feodor Rojankov- 
sky. Simon and Schuster, New York. $1.00. 


Fielder’s Choice, by Wilfred McCormick. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $2.00. 


Guiding Homeroom and Club Activities, by Ruth 
Fedder. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
$4.50. 


More Favorite Stories, Old and New, selected by 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg. Doubleday and Company, 
New York. $3.75. 


Simulated Stained Glass for Amateurs, by Ruth Case 
Almy. Harper and Brothers, New York. $3.50. 


Sports for the Blind, by Charles Buell. American 
Foundation for the Blind, New York. $1.70, cloth. 


The Round Dance Book, by Lloyd Shaw. The Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. $5.00. 


Your Publicity P’s and Q’s. Camp Fire Girls, New 
York. $1.50. 












Every Sport! 


Available 
Thru Leading 
Athletic Goods 
Distributors 
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in equipment counts! 


Coaches know that in any game confidence is next in importance to 
skill, coordination and condition. Players everywhere know the name 
Wilson ... its widespread acceptance... its long established reputation 
for quality. With Wilson, they’re sure they’re playing with the best. 
That assurance and the confidence gained from playing with equipment 
that handles right—feels right—IS right, add to the players’ confidence 
developed from what they’re taught, from practice and from experience. 
Specify Wilson to give all the material assistance it’s possible to obtain 


in sports equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and other principal cities 


IT’S Wy eS 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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New 


The Theatre Handbook and Digest 
of Plays 


Edited by Bernard Sobel. Crown Publishers, New 
York. $4.00. 


oe LOVERS, COLLEGES, drama schools, little 
theatre groups, theatre workers, recreation 
leaders will welcome the news that a greatly aug- 
mented, revised edition of Bernard Sobel’s excel- 
lent reference book has come off the press this fall. 
There has been an addition of 1,000 new listings, 
including items on the postwar European theatre 
and Broadway’s recent hits; also concise synopses 
of the most important plays; a glossary of terms 
and stage directions; articles on all sorts of sub- 
jects of theatrical interest—acting, makeup, light- 
ing, copyrights, direction, criticism—by such con- 
tributors as John Mason Brown, Tallulah Bank- 
head, William Saroyan, George Freedley, Brock 
Pemberton, and others. 


Honor Your Partner 


Compiled by Ed Durlacher. Devin-Adair Com- 
pany, New York. $7.50. 
cr IS GOoD news, indeed, that our old friend, Eddie 

Durlacher, ace square dance caller and familiar 
figure at Recreation Congresses, has added a book 
on square dance calling to his three albums of 
square dance records. And what a book! 

In making plans to produce a truly practical and 
helpful manual, Ed tried out his instructions for 
each of the eighty-one American dances on groups 
of people who did not know how to dance; he 
farmed them out to other square dance teachers, 
asking for their comments. The tunes selected are 
especially arranged—to fit each dance like a glove, 
for easy playing for the amateur, and in keys best 
suited to the average voice. Also, each dance is 
presented as though it is the only one in the book 
and, therefore, is a complete unit: including calls 
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Covering the 
Leisure Time Field 


in detail and synchronized to the music; giving 
the actual number of bars for each figure ; explain- 
ing, in simple language, the execution of each call. 
This method of presentation eliminates the neces- 
sity of eternally turning pages and referring to 
other parts of the book for further details. Printed 
on large pages—nine by twelve—and clearly legi- 
ble, directions for the dance are directly opposite 
the music; and the book will stay open on the 
piano without any difficulty ! 


Ed Durlacher, Director of 
Square Dances, New York 
City Park Department, has 
brought square dancing to 
people all over the land. 





Unique and very effective, the picture sequence 
consists of sixty-four pages of visual instruction. 
By flipping these pages motion picture style, the 
reader can see the performance of twenty-three of 
the fundamental figures of the dance—in action. 

In his selection of dances, Mr. Durlacher not 
only has chosen a cross-section from every part of 
the United States, but has pointed up regional 
flavor by inviting eleven famous fellow callers 
from various sections of the country to contribute 
one favorite dance each, with his own calls. Square 
dances, circle dances, progressive circle dances— 
including “three facing three,’ where one sex is 
in the majority — waltz quadrilles and novelty 
dances are covered. Other sections of the book 
are devoted to such subjects as how to call—using 
prompting, singing, patter, and constructive advice 
to both caller and dancers. Publication date was 
January 25, 1949. 
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Sentinel Books 


H™ Is A group of handy little books—pocket 

size—intended as an introduction to a variety 
of worthwhile recreation activities—planned as a 
means of getting people started in the hobby or 
leisure-time interest for which they are best suited. 

Written by capable and well-known authorities, 
these books provide simplified, step-by-step in- 
structions for beginning and completing projects. 
They are fully illustrated with explanatory draw- 
ings and photographs. Many of them are on the 
approved lists of school boards and community 
organizations. 

The titles in the series are designed to fill the 
gap between the desire for recreation programs 
which may be limited by time, space and money, 
and the actual realization of such a program. Rec- 
reation leaders, either volunteer or professional, 
will find them of value. They are “self-starters” 
and, where no instruction is available, make it pos- 
sible to undertake successfully activity programs 
of arts and crafts, sports, music, painting, and 
so on. 

The price of the Bristol bound books is sixty 
cents per copy; cloth edition, $1.25. Some of the 
present titles are: How to Sell What You Write, 
Myron Stearn; An Introduction to Magic, 
Sherman Ripley; Creative Handicrafts, Mabel 
Hutchins; Discover the Stars, Gaylord Johnson; 
Hunting with the Microscope, by Johnson; Pho- 
tography for Fun, Strong and Garber. 

A new volume—just off the press—is The 
American Square Dance by Margot Mayo, a native 
of Texas and founder of the American Square 
Dance Group. Planned for leaders and teachers, 
it is a practical handbook of suggestions, terms, 
figures, and ways of organizing a square dance 
evening. Some of the more popular dances, with 
their tunes, are given in detail, the dance figures 
clearly explained with line drawings. A bibliogra- 
phy is included. 


A Recreation Plan for the City of 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Prepared by the National Recreation Association, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. $1.00. 
paid NEBRASKA, Is a city with a better than 
average park and recreation system, but yet— 
like most cities—inadequate in the scope of its 
recreation program, areas and facilities, according 
to accepted recreation standards. Its City Coun- 
cil has met the problem by commissioning the for- 
mulation of this plan ‘for the orderly and progres- 
sive development of improved recreational re- 
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sources” over a period of ten years, with the 
requirements of the estimated population at the 
end of that time as the basis of the plan. 


A comprehensive study has been made of the 
city, its physical characteristics, economic life, pop- 
ulation, neighborhoods, and social problem areas. 
A planning program has been set up by first stat- 
ing, with the study as a foundation, what Lincoln 
should have in program, areas and facilities, the 
most desirable administration and the necessary 
personnel. Against this goal, present conditions 
are matched. 

How the correction of the gap between today’s 
shortcomings and future needs can be accom- 
plished is set forth in detail, with specific recom- 
mendations. The problem of financing the plan, 
the decisive factor in any proposal, has been faced 
realistically and developed as an integral part. 

This recreation plan is a most practical and 
readable document on one important aspect of the 
broad field of city planning. Its value lies in the 
fact that it is realistic, that it not only points up 
the ideals of the recreation philosophy in terms of 
social and population needs, but sets forth the 
steps by which a city can realize the ideal within 
its governmental, legal, financial and physical 
limits —James Ward. 
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